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Dolly—‘‘I know you’re there! ’’ 
Jimmy —‘“‘How can you tell ? ”’ 


Dolly —‘‘ Because I smell the nice, fresh, 
green mint leaves.”’ 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































The fragrance 
comes from the pure 
juice of fresh crushed 
mint leaves. 





























If you insist on this beneficial 
tid-bit and persist in chewing it, 
your teeth will be white and 
your breath will be right. 





Look for the spear ! 
The flavor lasts ! 
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HE old Southern mansion 
made an ideal army hospital. 
Standing as it did on the 
outskirts of Fernandina, it caught 
the slightest breeze from Amelia 
harbor on one side of the island 
and from the ocean on the other. 
The broad windows gave a view 
of the white sandy beaches and 
the blue waters of the bay beyond. 

The beauty of the scene, how- 
ever, had little charm for Ransom, 
the gaunt soldier in the east corner 
room. His hollow eyes were fixed 
wistfully on a flitting sail, the 
progress of which he watched 
until the little craft had passed 
beyond his field of vision. Then 
he turned to the sweet-faced young 
nurse, who was busy about the 
room. 

“T suppose Fernandina’s a 
pretty old town?’’ he said, with 
his slow New England drawl. 

Miss Eliot straightened deftly 
the pillows with which Ransom 
was propped. ‘‘It was settled by 
the Spaniards in 1632,’’ she said, 
“so it has had quite a history. 
There are some interesting places 
near here. Cumberland Island 
was the home of General Nathan- 
ael Greene, and ‘Light - Horse 
Harry’ Lee is buried there. ’’ 

A look of interest came into 
Ransom’s face. ‘‘ You don’t say !’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘They was big 
men, both of ’em. Now I ain’t so 
surprised about General Lee, but 
it seems kind of funny that 
Nathan’el Greene would want to 
come off down here to live, don’t 
it, now ?’’ 

Miss Eliot’s blue eyes twinkled. 
‘‘Where is your home, Ransom ?’’ 

‘*Maine,’? said the soldier, 
promptly, ‘‘and I’m proud of it, 
too. You ain’t ever been in 
Maine, have you, Miss Eliot?’’ 
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His tone was wistful. 

“No, I never have, Ransom, 
but I mean to go there some day, ’’ 
she said, pleasantly. ‘‘All of 
my great-great-ancestors were 
New Englanders, though my 
own family has always lived in 
Ohio.”’ 

“Ohio’s a great state,’’ said 
Ransom, gallantly, *‘but I don’t 
know as it quite comes up to 
Maine. It’s a great country, 
all right, but Maine’s a kind of 
long stretch from Fernandina, ’’ 
Ransom added, with a sigh. 

“Oh, not so far,’’ said Miss Eliot, cheerfully. 
‘It takes only a few weeks for the transports 
to make the trip. You must hurry to get 
strong and well, or you won’t be ready.’’ 

‘*That’s right,’? said Ransom. ‘‘It won’t 
be very long now before my discharge papers 
come, and just as soon as I git up among the 
pines I’ll begin to pick up. This here climate 
sort of takes the stiffenin’ out of you, don’t it?’’ 

‘It is enervating, ’’ acknowledged Miss Eliot. 
‘‘By the way, how do you happen to be here, 
Ransom? I’ve never thought to ask you be- 
fore.’? 

‘Guess you was too busy takin’ care of me,’’ 
said the soldier, shyly. ‘‘You’ve been pretty 
good to me, Miss Eliot. I must have been an 
awful nuisance, specially when I was out of 
my head so long.’’ 

‘‘An awful nuisance, Ransom,’’ said the 
girl, with mock seriousness. ‘‘ But about your 
being in Fernandina ?’’ 

‘Does seem kind of funny ; but it come about 
natural enough. I was in the 42d Maine, 
Army of the Potomac, and our regiment got 
orders to join Grant in Vicksburg. I was 
kind of ailin’ before we set out from Fortress 
Monroe ; got a cold doin’ sentinel duty in the 
rain, 

“It hung on and hung on, and it’s hangin’ on 
yet. So when we got to Fernandina they 
dropped. me off. ‘Unfit for service,’ they 
said.’’? Ransom’s voice faltered. ‘‘And here I 
am, a-waitin’ for my discharge papers to come. 

“It was hard to feel that I wasn’t no more 
use, So to speak, when I’d just turned thirty- 
Seven. Seems as if all the things I thought 
was hard before wa’n’t nothin’ to it. At first I 


thought I couldn’t stand it, but land sakes, 
folks can stand most anything in this world! 
They have to,’”’ 

Miss Eliot nodded sympathetic comprehen- 
Sion. 


“I’ve been doin’ considerable thinkin’ since 
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I’ve been lyin’ here,’’ he wenton. ‘‘War’s 
a terrible thing, a cruel thing, with a lot of 
sufferin’ for folks that ain’t in any ways to 
blame—the women, the old folks and the 
little children.’’ His voice grew tender. 
‘*Don’t seem right, somehow. Of course a 
man’s got to do his duty. Now I could no more 
help enlistin’ than I can help breathin’, so 
that’s no credit to me. When the call come, I 
just left pa to run the farm and look after 
Adelaide and little Mary. Then there’s them 
on the other side, the fellers that’s goin’ to be 
beat, sure. They’re such plucky fighters. I 
believe I’m right, and I’d fight ’em to a finish, 
but they don’t see it that way, and it is kind 
of hard on ’em, ain’t it, now ?’’ 

‘*That’s the hard part of it,’’ said the nurse, 
gently. ‘‘The victory of one always means 
the defeat of the other.’’ Something in Ran- 
som’s unspoken sympathy led her to open her 
heart. ‘‘Father’s with Thomas in Tennessee. 
One brother’s in the navy, and the youngest’’ 
—her voice broke—‘‘is with Lee in Virginia. 
We were always great chums, Bob and I. 
was father’s favorite, too. It was hard for 
father. ’’ 

She was silent; then, as her eyes met 
Ransom’s direct look of gentle compassion, 
she went on almost as if the words were forced 
from her: 

‘*And a man of whom I was very. fond died 
at Shiloh, Ransom.’’ Her voice lapsed into 
silence. 
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The bearded soldier reached out his thin | 


hand and stroked the girl’s sleeve. ‘‘I mis- 
trusted you had a story, but I never dreamed 
it was like that. You’rea brave little woman, ’’ 
he said, tenderly, ‘‘way down here lookin’ after 
us battered veterans. ’’ 

Miss Eliot smiled through her tears. 

‘Oh, I couldn’t help it, Ransom, any more 
than I can help breathing, so you see it’s no 
credit to me.’’ 

Day followed day in the cool old mansion 
over which fluttered the Stars and Stripes. At 
intervals came letters, official and unofficial, 
bulky documents with imposing government 


He | 


| landscape with wistful eyes. 























and hadn’t had her schoolin’, and 
I ain’t much to look at; but she 
always allowed she was satisfied, 
and we’ve been mighty happy 
together.’’ There was a ring of 
pride in Ransom’s voice. 

The other picture was that of a 
little girl, four years old. Her 
parted hair hung in short curls 
\ each side a round, serious little 
face. The big eyes had a ques- 
tioning look, and the lips were 
{ slightly parted. The low-cut frock 
; and short sleeves left uncovered 
a beautiful neck and chubby, 
dimpled arms. 

The nurse gave a cry of delight. 
‘*The quaint little darling!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I’d just like to give 
her a good hug.’’ 

**T guess maybe I’d better go in 
now, Miss Eliot.’’ 

‘*Tired, Ransom ?’’ 
gently. 

**Guess I am a little mite,’’ he 
said, reluctantly. ‘When I git up 
home now —’’ A severe fit of 
coughing interrupted the last sen- 
tence. 

In the hall, a few minutes later, 
she encountered the old doctor. 
He was a tall man, with bushy 
eyebrows and a pair of keen eyes. 

Miss Eliot looked him squarely 
in the eye. ‘*‘What are Ransom’s 
chances ?’’ 

The old doctor regarded her 
gravely. 

‘Unless his papers come so 
that we can start him off on the 
next transport, Ransom’s chances 
are practically nothing. I’ve writ- 
ten to Washington, and Com- 
mandant Haskell’s written, and 
nothing’s been heard. There you 
have it.’’ ; 

Miss Eliot’s lips set themselves 
in firm lines. ‘I’m going to 
write,’’ she said, ‘‘but I’m going 
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seals, communications for the commandant 
of the fort, papers galore; but among them 
all, Ransom’s papers were not. 

When the next transport sailed without 
him, he bade a cheerful adieu to the men 
going North. ‘‘I’m right down glad for you 
boys,’’ he said to a soldier who had come to 
say good-by. ‘‘It won’t be long now before 
I’ll be a-followin’ you. ’’ 

‘‘That’s right, Ransom,’’ said the man, 
heartily. ‘‘Good-by, old ‘fellow, and good 
luck !’” 

Outside the room he shook his head gravely. 
‘*That cough is pretty serious. It’s too bad he 
isn’t going up on this boat. There’s so much 
| confounded red tape in these government affairs 
a man could die fifty times before they get 

round to him.’’ 

The next day was Sunday, and as an especial 
treat, Ransom was taken out on the veranda 
for a few hours. He was delighted. 

‘*T’m a-pickin’ up right along,’’ he said to 
the nurse. ‘‘ Perhaps it’s just as well I couldn’t 
go with the transport. Next time I’ll be a 
good deal stronger.’’ He looked out across the 

‘*You ain’t ever 
seen the pictures of my wife and little girl, 
have you?’’ 

Miss Eliot shook her head, whereat Ransom 
reached his hand into his breast pocket, and 
drew out a little carved wooden case, which he | 
opened with much care, disclosing two daguer- 
reotypes. 

From one compartment looked the face of a 
woman with broad brow, plain-banded hair, | 
and firm yet sweet mouth. The eyes had a 
strangely direct gaze, and the entire counte- | 
nance bore the stamp of strength and sincerity. | 
Through the almost austere reserve shone a 
divine tenderness. The nurse instinctively 
recognized one of those rare natures which are | 
not baffled by difficulties, but which persevere 
through suffering, even through defeat, to final 
triumph. 

‘* Adelaide was teachin’ in our district when 
I married her,’’ said Ransom. ‘‘I never quite 
see how she come to take me. I was older, 
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to write to Adelaide. ’’ 

‘*Who’s Adelaide ?’’ queried the 
old doctor, curiously. 

‘* Adelaide is Ransom’s wife. 
I believe if any one can get 
those papers, she can.’’ 

‘*There’s a tug going up to- 
morrow,’’ he said. ‘Your 
scheme may not work, but it’s 
worth trying. ’’ 

That night the nurse wrote 
the letter, and her whole heart 
went into it. 

The days went slowly by. 
Ransom continued sweet- 

tempered and cheerful, although as he grew 
weaker, he became daily a little more quiet. 
Just when he stopped asking for his papers 
it would be hard to say, but that time did 
at last come. On those occasions when the 
mail was brought in he would watch wistfully, 
but the words did not pass his lips. Only his 
hollow eyes questioned. Miss Eliot grew to 
dread those moments. From her own letter to 
Adelaide she had not heard. 

So, in the process of time, came the day for 
the second transport to sail. That morning 
Miss Eliot stood on the broad porch, watching 
the busy scene at the dock. Her face was sad. 
‘*This afternoon,’’ she found herself saying, 
‘the boat will go, and Ransom’s chance will 
go with it.’’ 

As she paused on the threshold, she noticed 
idly, far out in the harbor, a gunboat steaming 
toward the shore. 

Slowly she climbed the stairs to Ransom’s 
room. As she entered, he greeted her with his 
accustomed cheerfulness. It was as if he guessed 
her thoughts, and was trying to make it easy 
for her. 

‘*Tt’s a fine day,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes, Ransom. ’’ 

**Tt’s this afternoon the boat sails, ain’t it, 
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| Miss Eliot ?”” 


She nodded, not trusting herself to speak. 

Then, at last, Ransom broke the reticence of 
weeks. 

**T’ve been sort of thinkin’,’’ he said, slowly, 
‘tand I guess it ain’t goin’ to be my luck to 
get home. It looks pretty much as if my 
papers was a-comin’ from another world. 

‘*Don’t you feel so bad about it, Miss Eliot, ’’ 
he said, comfortingly, as he noted the expres- 
sion on her face. ‘‘I’m real contented. I 
ain’t denyin’ it was kind of hard at first, 
when I began to realize how things was goin’, 
but I’m feelin’ more reconciled now. If I had 
it to do over, I wouldn’t do no different. War 
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—that no other day of my long experience 

in teaching is quite so fresh in my memory 
as the first one. The school was in a thriving 
little Maine village, and the pupils ranged in 
age from fourteen to eighteen years. I was 
twenty, but I flattered myself that I looked 
older; and I wore a tall hat by virtue of my 
standing as a sophomore in Waterville College. 
I suppose I should hardly have obtained the 
place had it not been a case of a sudden 
vacancy. A Mr. Hill, who had taught the 
school for several years, had been offered a fine 
position in the West, and was anxious to be 
released in the middle of the winter term. 

I was to begin on a certain Wednesday. 
Mr. Hill, who intended to leave town on the 
noon train, was to be with me in the school 
for an hour or two in the morning, in order 
that I might more easily get in touch 
with the work. 

Mr. Hill had assured me that I 
should find a model school, although 
he admitted that it had not been quite 
that when he first took it; and as I 
sat in the schoolroom that Wednesday 
morning while he heard some of the 
lessons, I owned to myself that he had 
not exaggerated. Years afterward, 
when I heard of Mr. Hill as one of 
the leading educators of the West, I 
was in no way surprised. 

At last the time for parting came; 
and when a demure-looking girl, with 
an engaging lisp, came forward, and 
on behalf of the sehool, presented to 
their beloved teacher a handsome 
photograph album, and Mr. Hill re- 
sponded with an appropriate speech, 
there was a truly melting scene. All 
the girls wept piteously, and even 
some of the boys in the back seats 
sobbed aloud. 

Then Mr. Hill withdrew, leaving 
the school to its grief—and to me. 

I was a little afraid that the scholars 
would not recover from their emotion 
sufficiently to resume the exercises of 
the forenoon. But I need not have 
worried on that score. Tears were 
quickly dried, and it was not long before 
cheerfulness had become hilarity. In 
fact, a half-hour after Mr. Hill’s departure his 
model school had become a veritable pande- 
monium. On my part, I was so completely 
taken by surprise that I hardly attempted to 
stem the tide of disorder. 

When the noon hour came, and I left the 
schoolhouse to go to dinner, I had half a mind 
to take the afternoon train back to college. But 
on reflection I concluded that of two evils I 
would choose to face that school again, rather 
than inquiring friends in Waterville. 

But what should I do? I was a rather 
muscular young fellow, and I believed that 
I could thrash any or all of those boys. But 
Mr. Hill had told me that he had never inflicted 
corporal punishment, as he considered it the 
resort of a weak teacher; and although I 


| THIN K—so ran the old schoolmaster’s story 






certainly felt my weakness, I was 
unwilling to confess it in that way. 
Besides, the situation was complicated 


as the boys; that little Caddie Martin 
—the girl with the angelic face and 


about the worst imp of mischief in the lot. 
My boarding -place was at a farmhouse, 
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CADDIE STOOD BY THE WESTERN WINDOW. 


walking thither, at a turn of the road I came 


ently waiting for something, and passing the 
time by reading a newspaper. His horse 
meanwhile stood motionless, with ears laid 
back in a decidedly unfriendly manner. 

‘*Balky ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Well, rather. I’ve just bought him. Got 
him cheap on that account. He’s only a three- 
year-old. ’”” 

‘*‘Why not try the whip?’’ I suggested. 

The man shook his head. ‘‘Whip’s no good. 
Might start him up for the time being, but 
he’d be worse for it in the end. What I want 
is to cure him, and the only way to do that is 
to have patience. I am just putting my time 
against his, and not letting him know that I 


because the girls were fully as bad ¢ (#3 
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“4 don’t like sitting here in the cold. 
By and by he’ll get tired of his 
foolishness, and start off as fine as 
a fiddle. ’’ 

I walked along, reflecting on what 
I had heard. If that was the way 


the lisp, who had presented the album—seemed | to tame a colt, why could not a similar method 


be employed in taming that unruly school ? 
As I hurriedly ate my dinner, I laid out 


a short distance out of the village. As I was|my scheme for the afternoon, and I started 


back to school with a care-free feeling 
borrowed from my friend in the sleigh. 
It added to my confidence when I met 
him driving a lively-stepping horse. 

When I came -into the schoolhouse I 
found my pupils still in a frolicsome 
mood, which was not noticeably affected 
by my rapping for order. After waiting 
for a moment, I stepped to the clock, 
which was placed conspicuously on the 
front wall, and stopped it. Then, with 
an air of unconcern, I sat down at my 
desk and began to read a book, which I 
had brought with me for the purpose. 

This action of mine evidently caused 
some surprise, and the room became 
quite still, pending further developments. 
Accordingly, I closed my book, and 
stepping to the clock, set it going. A 
buzz of comment followed, and after 
waiting a moment for it to cease, I 
stopped the clock for the second time; 
whereupon a roar of laughter greeted 
my performance. Once again I sat down 
and buried myself in my book, while 
those young people gave themselves up 
to unrestrained merriment. 

How long the tumult lasted I cannot 
say. It seemed a good while, and I 
know that I got over a good many pages 
in my book. 

At last the door suddenly opened, and 
Doctor Shaw of the school committee 
entered. He looked surprised and not alto- 


in sight of a man in a sleigh, who was appar- | gether pleased. 


**Tt seems to me,’’ he said, rather sharply, 
as I rose to greet him, ‘‘that this doesn’t sound 
exactly like an orderly school.’’ 

“Oh, school hasn’t — yet, Doctor 
Shaw,’’ I replied. 

‘*Why not?’’? he asked, in surprise. Then, 
as his glance followed mine, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Why, that clock has stopped !’’ 

**Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘that clock doesn’t keep the 
time that is wasted by disorderly conduct. 
When these young gentlemen and ladies are 
quite ready, it will start up again. School 
will begin then, and it will close promptly at 
four—by the clock. ’’ 

Fortunately for me, the doctor was a man 


of sense, including a sense of humor, and he 
grasped the situation at once. 

‘Quite right!’’ he said, heartily. ‘‘But I 
think I won’t wait to-day. I’ll call again 
soon. I hope,’? he added, turning to the 
scholars, who were now quite still, ‘‘that you 
will have a profitable session when you do 
begin, and that you won’t be too late getting 
home for supper. ’’ 

As he went out of the door I quietly locked 
it after him and put the key in my pocket. 
At once something—perhaps a rather abashed 
look in the faces before me—led me to believe 
that my cause was won. After waiting a 
moment, until the silence became almost pain- 
ful, I started the clock, and soon the school 
was in session, under the same orderly condi- 
tions that had prevailed before the lamented 
departure of Mr. Hill. 

But alas! the best of the afternoon had gone 
before we had really settled down to business, 
and at three by the clock the room was quite 
dark. The time was dragging wearily enough, 
and I, for one, heartily wished that the next 
hour was over. 

A class in analysis and parsing had been 
called, and we were struggling with Gray’s 
‘*Elegy.’? ‘*You may read the next stanza,’’ I 
said to Miss Caddie Martin. 

‘Tt ith tho dark I can’t thee,’’ she com- 


plained. 


‘*Perhaps you had better step to the win- 
dow,’’ I 

You might almost have heard a pin drop, 
and I am sure we did hear the clock tick, as 
Caddie stood by the western window, and in 
the waning light read, with her delightful 
lisp, the lines: 

“Now fadth the glimmering landthcape on the 

thight, 

And all the air a tholemn thtillneth holdth.” 

At this point there occurred a most unseemly 
interruption. It began with a kind of choking 
sound, as of some one in distress, and ended 
with a burst of laughter that was finally taken 
up all over the room. The original culprit 
was not far to seek. In fact, I had started 
that laugh myself. 

For a moment I was greatly chagrined at 
my lapse from dignity, but it was, perhaps, 
the best thing that could have happened. 
‘**That was all my fault,’’ I said, as the in- 
spiration came to me, ‘‘and I beg your pardon. 
Not that I object to a good laugh in school, 
when there is really occasion for it. 

‘Tt would hardly be fair to you,’’ I contin- 
ued, ‘‘to stop the clock for my punishment, so 
here is what I propose: I will set the clock 
along to four and call the session ended. And 
to-morrow morning we’ll start fair, with no 
more nonsense, and have a first-rate school. 
Do you all agree?’’ 

There was a joyful assent, and that night 
my pupils and I parted the best of friends. I 
had no more trouble. Indeed, I may say that 
my success for the remaining weeks of the term 
had much to do in leading me to adopt the 
calling that I have followed, with increasing 
pleasure, for so many years. 





does cost, and if I’m to be a part of the price, 
so to speak, I’m willin’ to pay my share. 
Only—I just would like to see Adelaide and 
little Mary again. ’’ 

There was yearning unutterable in the sol- 
dier’s voice. 

‘If I ain’t here when my papers come, Miss 
Eliot, I’d kind of like to have Adelaide have 
7em, and there’s a few things —’’ 

**T’ll see to everything,- Ransom,’’ said the 
girl, ‘‘but don’t you give up for a moment. I 
can’t have you give up. You see, I have set 
my heart on your going home.’’ 

In her agitation she had gone to the window, 
and with tear-filled eyes was gazing down the 
shady street. At the wharf the gunboat had 
docked, and several uniformed were 
coming toward the hospital. All this she 
noticed mechanically ; then all at once her heart 
gave a convulsive leap. ‘Turning in at the gate 
was a tall lieutenant, with a sun-browned face. 
Perched on his shoulder was a little girl. Her 
round hat had fallen back upon her neck, so 
that her face, with its frame of clustering curls, 
was distinctly visible. She was smiling down 
at her tall companion in a way that betokened 
an established comradeship. It was the dear, 
quaint little girl of Ransom’s daguerreotype! 
Miss Eliot did not need a second glance in 
order to recognize the tall, slender woman who 
followed. 

Without daring to look at Ransom, she slipped 
quietly from the room and hurried down the 
stairs. 

The lieutenant had set the child down on the 
porch, and now stood with cap in hand. ‘‘Is 
this Miss Eliot ?’’ he inquired, courteously. 

The nurse bowed; then she turned. ‘‘This 
is Mrs. Ransom, isn’t it?’’? She held out her 
hand. 

Then Adelaide spoke: ‘‘Am I— Is John—’’ 
Her white lips refused to frame the question. 

‘*He’s weak, Mrs. Ransom, but there is a 
good chance, and now that you have come —’’ 
But Adelaide, overcome by the reaction, swayed 
suddenly, groping blindly before her. The 
lieutenant sprang forward, supporting her to a 
chair, while the nurse ran for a glass of water. 

Adelaide drank the water obediently; then 


when she was recovered she looked up into 
Miss Eliot’s face. ‘‘I can see him?’’ 

‘** Just as soon as I’ve prepared him a little. 
You will remember he’s rather weak.’’ 

The lieutenant held out his hand. ‘I’m 
glad we found good news,’’ he said, heartily. 
**T’ll be around again to see if I can be of any 
further service.’? He stopped to pat Mary’s 
curly head. **Good-by, honey,’? and with a 
military salute he strode away. 

Ransom had attributed Miss Eliot’s abrupt 
departure to the emotion which had so strongly 
Swayed her. Now he lay in the east corner 
room, quietly watching a wisp of white cloud, 
which was drifting slowly through the blue 
sky. He felt that he, too, was drifting, drift- 
ing out toward the wide unknown expanse of 
eternity. 

Miss Eliot’s voice roused him. 

‘*Ransom, ’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘are you strong 
enough to bear some good news ?’’ 

Ransom turned toward her quickly, attracted 
by the joy in her tone. Her cheeks were pink 
and her eyes like stars. 

**Good news !’’ he stammered. 
my papers come?’’ 

‘“*They came in a gunboat this morning, 
Ransom, by special messenger. ’’ 

Joy so intense as to be almost dazzling over- 
spread the worn face. 

‘*My—papers—have—come—and I can go 
home this afternoon?’’ It was astonishing to 
see how the vitality flamed up in the worn 
frame. 

“Do you feel strong enough to see the mes- 
senger, Ransom ?’’ 

‘Strong enough!’’? Ransom’s tone was suf- 
ficient answer. 

The nurse left the room. A moment later 
the door opened softly. On the threshold stood 
Adelaide and little Mary. The child had 
clasped in her chubby hand a long envelope 
with a red seal. Mindful of Miss Eliot’s cau- 
tion, Adelaide stood quiet. Only her eyes met 
her husband’s with deep tenderness and pas- 
sionate yearning. 

‘* Adelaide !’’ whispered Ransom. ‘*Mary!?’ 
He stretched out his arms. 

The child, breaking away from her mother’s 


‘*Have—have 








restraining grasp, ran forward. ‘* Daddy, 
daddy !’’ she cried, in her shrill, sweet voice. 
‘*We’ve brought your papers!’’ and climbing 
on the bed, she threw her arms about her 
father’s neck. 

“Poor sick daddy !’’ she crooned. 

Bowing his head above the child’s curls, 
Ransom broke into deep, gasping sobs. A 
moment later Adelaide was on her knees by 
the bedside, her arms stretched out across her 
husband, as if her love would hold him by 
force from that which threatened. 

On the stairs outside the little nurse wept 
tears of joy. Here, a few moments later, the 
old doctor found her. 

‘*Well, young woman,’ he said, jovially, 
‘*what’s your faith in humanity and providence 
up to date? Came about like a play, didn’t 
it? Regular climax! At critical moment, enter 
wife and chil 

**Don’t joke, doctor !’’ entreated the nurse. 

‘‘Joke! Bless your soul, child, nothing was 
farther from my thoughts.’’ The old doctor 
blew his nose vigorously. 

When Miss Eliot opened the door of the east 
corner room, she found a happy group. Ade- 
laide sat by the bedside, her husband’s hand 
in hers. Ransom’s other hand held the long 
envelope with the red seal. On the bed, Mary 
was stroking her father’s thin cheeks affec- 
tionately. There were tears in Ransom’s eyes 
as he turned toward the nurse. 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem possible, Miss Eliot,’’ he 
said, huskily. ‘‘I never knew any one could 
be so happy. I haven’t any idea yet how it 
all come about. I guess Adelaide will have to 
untangle the mystery,’’ and his eyes rested 
tenderly on his wife’s face. 

‘*It’s something of a story,’’ said Adelaide, 
**so perhaps I’d better begin at the first.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Ransom, ‘‘I want to hear it 
all,’’ and with her hand still in her husband’s, 
Adelaide, in a simple, direct way, told her 
story: 

‘*Letters have been pretty uncertain up in 
Maine. I hadn’t heard from John in months, 
but I kept on hoping. I had to.’ A little 
quiver ran over Adelaide’s face, and Ransom’s 
grasp of her hand tightened. ‘‘Then one 





afternoon, along about four o’clock, Jim 
Fellows drove into the yard with Miss Eliot’s 
letter. ”’ 

Ransom turned toward the nurse with a little 
start. His eyes met herssolemnly. ‘‘So it was 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘I had enough to thank you for 
before, but I guess I ain’t ever going to be able 
to pay my debt.’’ 

*“‘Oh, I’m more than paid,’’ said the girl, 
brightly. ‘‘Go on with your story, Mrs. 
Ransom. ’’ r 


‘Tt was a long time before I tore open the 
envelope, and even when I did, the words just 
danced before my eyes. I handed the letter to 
pa, and he put on his spectacles kind of slow 
like. His hands trembled so he could hardly 
hold the paper. When he had finished, he 
looked at me. 

‘**T’m going to Washington,’ I said. 

‘*Pa never said a word, but went to the old 
secretary, unlocked it, and took out a big rol! 
of bills. He handed it to me. 

‘**T?ll go right out and hitch up,’ he said. 
‘If we hurry, you can get the night train from 
Old Town.’ 

‘*He went out, and all of a sudden I felt a 
tug at my skirts. I looked down, and there 
was Mary. Quick as a flash the question cance 
to me, what should I do with her? It seem! 
foolish to take her, and yet, somehow, I fe!t 
that I had to. I just couldn’t leave her.’’ 

Ransom raised Mary’s dimpled hand to his 
lips. ‘‘Father’s little girl,’’ he said. 

** *¥You’ll fetch it, Adelaide,’ pa said, whe 
the train whistled and he had to get oli 
‘Good-by! God bless you!’ 

‘*Everybody was kind to Mary and me. 
When the conductor found I was going | 
Washington, he began to ask me questions, 
and before I knew it, I found myself tellii 
him the whole story. He had a boy in tl 
army, and he seemed to know just how I felt. 
He lived in Washington, and when we got i 
late at night, he made us go home with hit. 
His wife made us welcome. I’ll never forzet 
her. 

‘Karly the next morning we went up to the 
Capitol. Mr. Torrey—that was the conductor’s 


name—went with us. As early as it was, there 














were a lot of people waiting, and most of them 
looked as if they had their share of troubles, 
too. Mr. Torrey seemed to know a good many 
men. I suppose they go up and down on his 
train often. He spoke to one big man, who 
was going in to the inner rodm. The man 
looked at me, sort of keen-like, then he said, 
-[’ll tell Mr. Lincoln.’ Then he went on. 

‘‘T couldn’t keep my eye off that door. Some- 
times it would be awfully quiet in there; then 
again I’d hear somebody laughing. After a 
time the big man came out. He was chuckling 
to himself as if he had heard something mighty 
funny. He nearly went by us; then he seemed 
to remember, and he turned to me. ‘The 
President will see you, madam,’ he said; then 
he went up and held the door open. 

‘‘Mary held on to my hand as tight as if she 
never meant to let go, and I felt my own heart 
beating pretty fast; but I just thought of John, 
and how I must get the papers. When we 
went in, the President was standing, looking 
out of the window, with his hands in his 
pockets. He turned round, and when I saw 
his face all my fear left me. It was so sort of 
homely and good and kind. He just made me 
think of our own Maine folks. He’s a good 
deal like pa, only I guess maybe pa’s better- 
looking. 

‘‘He came over and shook hands with me, 
then he motioned me to a chair. Mary stood 
looking at him doubtfully for a moment, then 
all at once she smiled up at him. He leaned 
over and lifted her on his lap, and in a minute 
they were talking away as if they’d known 
each other all their life. I heard her telling 
him about her kittens. ’’ 

‘*He likes kittens,’’ interpolated Mary, ‘‘the 
President does, and he likes little girls, too. 
He hasn’t any, though; his little girls are all 
boys. He told me so, and I told him about 
daddy, and then he and mother talked.’’ 

“T told him all about your war record, 
John,’’ said Adelaide, “‘and then I gave him 
Miss Eliot’s letter. He read it carefully, 
looked sort of thoughtful, then he rang a 
bell, and a young fellow with spectacles came 
in. 

‘* ‘Took through the files,’ said Mr. Lincoln, 
‘and see what you can find about John Ran- 
som, 42nd Maine.’ His tone was real curt. 

‘Pretty soon the young fellow came back 
with a slip of paper in his hand. ‘John 
Ransom, 42nd Maine, Army of the Potomac; in 
hospital at Fernandina; made application some 
months ago for his discharge papers; several 
letters about him.’ He recited it all off as if 
he were saying a lesson. 

‘* ‘Tf the record’s right, why hasn’t the case 
been attended to?’ said the President. 

‘* ‘We haven’t got round to it,’ said the 
young fellow, his face getting red. ‘We’re just 
working on the J’s.’ 

‘“**&4 man’s life can’t go according to the 
alphabet,’ said Mr. Lincoln. ‘Make out the 
papers at once, and send them this afternoon 
to Mrs. Ransom at —’ He looked at me, and 
I told him where I was staying. 

‘*All of a sudden he kind of laughed; then 
he looked at me over his spectacles. ‘How 
would you like to take the papers to your 
husband yourself?’ he said. ‘There’s a gun- 
boat going down to-morrow.’ 

‘“‘T just looked at him. I couldn’t say a 
word, and he smiled. ‘i reckon it would be a 
good thing,’ he said, ‘and I don’t know but 
that it would be the surest way of getting them 
there.’ 

‘*He wrote a few words on a piece of paper, 
signed his name, and gave the paper to me. 
Then he held out his hand. I couldn’t say 
anything but ‘God bless you!’ but he seemed 
to understand. Mary piped up, ‘Good-by, Mr. 
President!’ He took her up in his arms and 
kissed her, and she put her arms round his 
neck, just as she does round pa’s, and said, 
‘I like you, Mr. President,’ and he laughed 
again. 

‘***And I like you, Mary, so I reckon it’s 
mutual.’ Then we came away. 

‘That afternoon a messenger brought the 
papers, and the next morning Lieutenant Cal- 
lahan came to take us to the boat. He was 
the one who came up with us this morning.’ 

“That was Jerry,’”? said Mary, gravely. 
‘*He told me to call him that.’’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ went on Adelaide, ‘‘what 
a relief it was when I actually held that 
envelope in my hand. Then my only thought 
was to get to Fernandina. We made-a quick 
trip, they said, but it seemed long to me, for I 
didn't know —’? She stopped, her gray eyes 
meeting Ransom’s with ineffable tenderness. 

When Ransom was carried down-stairs that 
afternoon, all the household had gathered to 
bid him Godspeed ; but his last words and last 

glance were for Miss Eliot. As he bade her 

sood-by he placed in her hand the little carved 
wooden case. The tears were streaming down 
lis cheeks. ‘I hope it will be made up to 
you,’’ he said. 

Mary departed, jubilantly perched on the 
shoulder of the gay young lieutenant, and 
Adelaide’s face was wonderful in its new- 
found happiness. 

On the porch the nurse stood long, watch- 
ing the boat which was bearing Ransom toward 
home and health. At last, with a little smile, 
she went slowly = the house, and up into 
the east corner roo! 
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i=: every other endeavor for the relief of | 


dumb animals, the work-horse parade 


originated in England. Such parades are | 


held annually in London and Liverpool. 
first work-horse parade in this country took 
place at Boston in 1903, and since then this 
form of horse-show has been spreading all over 
the country. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Columbus, South Bend, Nashua, Min- 








neapolis, Halifax and Toronto are some of the 





BLUE-RIBBON FIRE-HORSES. 


places in which the parade has become an 
annual event. 

It is an interesting fact that both the Halifax 
and the Toronto parades are formed not after 
the English, but after the Boston model. The 
Boston parade has, indeed, served as the model 
for all the others on this continent. The English 
parade is mainly a rich man’s show, whereas 
the Boston association has made every effort 
to give the poor man an opportunity. For this 
reason, in the American parade, as we may 
call it, age always counts in favor of a horse. 
That is, as between an old horse and a young 
one, other things being equal, the prize goes 
to the older horse, although of course he 
would be the less valuable. But the old horse 
must be in good condition, he must be sleek 
and fat, and ‘‘serviceably sound’’; and serv- 
iceably sound means in the American parade 
that the horse ‘‘ goes sound and breathes 
sound.’’ A blind horse may be serviceably 
sound. 


The ‘‘ Old - Horse ’’ Class. 


HEN there is in the American parade a 
"[ crest clans tor cheeses This was 

a new idea, but it has proved to be a very 
goodone. Not only in work-horse parades, but 
at county fairs, a class for old horses has been 
found to be popular and interesting ; and I trust 
that some official of a county fair, perhaps in the 
far West or in Texas or Manitoba, who reads 
these lines, will seriously consider the matter 
of an ‘‘old-horse’”’ class at his fair next 
autumn. Moreover, a class for rural free 
delivery horses at every county fair would 
do much good, and would interest the people. 
This, too, has been tried with great success 
at some fairs in New England. 

But what is an ‘“‘old horse’? An old 
horse means one that has been owned and 
used by his present owner for ten years or 
more, and is now in active use. Each owner 
who makes an entry in this class fills out a 
printed form, stating the name, age and 
length of service of the horse, and the business 
in which he has been used; and when the 
horses appear, they are arranged in line accord- 
ing to their age, the oldest coming last. 

In Boston there are always about sixty entries 
in this class, and the horses are arranged in 
four divisions, so that those in each division 
will be of about the same age. There are five 
or six prizes in each division. These prizes 
consist of gold and silver medals, sums of 
money, and ‘‘ribbons’’ or rosettes. Moreover, 
for each old horse not receiving a prize there is 
a ‘“‘highly commended’’ ribbon, provided that 
he is in good cendition and serviceably sound. 
The oldest horse last year had seen thirty-five 
years, but when the ribbon was fastened to his 
bridle at the reviewing stand, he started off at 
a gallop. One effect of the work-horse parade 
has been to revolutionize our ideas of what 
constitutes age in horses. 


A Gold- Medal Winner. 


r ‘O one who loves animals these veterans 
present a beautiful sight. They are usu- 
ally horses of quality, the low-bred horse 

seldom lasting so long, and their plump sides, 


The | 
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expressman’s horse Bn Sy 
| that had been driven a rN 
by him for twenty- “£ vi ef a 
five years. The man, “ gee of Wie 
as well as the horse, wi Sa we 


was old, and they 
were almost constant companions. 
horse’s wonderful intelligence and of his 
dependence on his master the old man had 
| Many a tale to tell; and nobody who witnessed 
| the scene will ever forget the emotion and | 

delight which he showed when the old | 


trembling hand which he stretched out to 
receive the medal. No earthly honor paid 
to himself, no amount of silver or gold, — 
not even if you had leaded his creaking 
old wagon with it,—could have given him 
half so much pleasure. 

In the other classes, for lack of money, 
the prizes given are not so valuable; but 
a large number of ribbons are awarded. 
These ribbons are really handsome ro- 
settes, such as are given at horse-shows. 

It is needless to say that, in order 
to accomplish any good, a high standard 
must be maintained, and no horse should 
receive a ribbon if he is in the least degree 
thin or lame, or galled or dirty. Moreover, 
no horse should receive a blue ribbon unless 
he is well made and of lasting quality. At 
one Boston parade six pairs of good, fat truck- 
horses, all belonging to one man, passed the 
reviewing stand without having a single rib- 
bon handed out to them. The judges in 
that class, expert men, observed that the 
horses, although ‘‘slicked up’’ for the occa- 
sion, had lacked proper cleaning for a consid- 
erable time. Their coats were full of dandruff, 
their legs were sticky in places, and their 
tails were matted and dirty. 


sulky and the owner indignant. 

But mark the result! 
same horses appeared in the parade well- 
groomed, and every pair won a ribbon. 


good sense to see that the judges were right, 
and he took measures to bring his men to a 
better spirit. 

After all, drivers are human beings, and one 
object of the parade is to remind people of that 
fact. The welfare of the horse depends almost 
wholly upon the driver. 
with his job, or a drinking man, or ill-tempered, 
the horse will be kept in a continual state of 
misery. But it is always possible to appeal to 
the driver’s pride or to his self-interest. Ata 








their sleek and shining coats, their gentle and 
serene eyes, almost hu- 


recent parade a master truckman pointed to 





A PRIZE GROCERY TEAM. 


a beautiful pair of well-groomed horses just | have among your judges the better. 


Of the! 


horse won the coveted prize, and the | 


Their failure | 
at the parade made the drivers ashamed and | 


The next year those | 


The | 
owner, when he came to think it over, had the | 
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concern or person for twenty years or more; 
and a gold medal is awarded to that one whose 
term of service is the longest. Two years ago 
this gold medal was won by a driver who had 
the astonishing record of fifty-two years. The 
average record of the gold-medal man is about 
forty-five years. 

The Boston parade includes about fourteen 
hundred horses, and it takes so long to judge 
them that the drivers are provided with a free 
lunch for themselves and their families, con- 
sisting of milk, coffee, sandwiches, doughnuts 
and cheese. This is carried round by three or 
four wagons. The route of the parade is at 
least four miles long. The horses are fed from 
nose-bags brought on the wagons, or, more 
| Commonly, are not fed until they get home. 

For the old horses, however, some special 
| hospitality seemed to be called for, and accord- 
ingly a wagon loaded with oatmeal and water, 
a refreshing equine beverage, is placed at their 
disposal. When this was first done, the drivers 
complained that the noses of the old horses 
became smeared with oatmeal, and thus their 
personal appearance was injured. To coun- 
teract this, buckets of fresh water and sponges 
are now provided, so that the old horses can 
take a drink and still be presentable. 
| The success of a work-horse parade depends 
first upon the careful working out of the details, 
| and secondly upon the judges. Few men are 








A SANITARY DEPARTMENT HORSE 


| competent to judge horses quickly and accu- 
rately, and fewer still can be counted on to do 
this impartially. But if you want to make 
your annual parade a success, you must have 
| good judges. Perhaps the English system is 
the best. In England the horses are examined 
| for soundness by veterinary surgeons, and apart 
from that, all the judging is done by a com- 
mittee of two or three men. Two experts can 
judge a hundred horses in an hour—except 
that they will not have time to see the horses 
| move, and consequently cannot tell whether 
they are lame or not. Often a horse is lame, 
although there is nothing in the appearance of 
his leg or foot to indicate lameness. 


If he is discontented | 


How the Judges Work. 
Pista LLY, the work-horse parade judge 


should be a humane man, for otherwise he 

will not enter into the spirit of the affair. 
The parade should be not only a competition, 
but an object-lesson for the drivers, and the 
judges should take pains to point out to the 
drivers wherein their horses are defective. Ifa 
horse is lame, thin, hide-bound, galled, dirty, or 
has a dirty harness, or a collar too tight or too 
big, or shows the mark of the whip, or has that 
nervous, flurried look which indicates a rough or 
cruel driver—all these and like defects should 
be stated, politely but plainly, by the judge to 
the driver. 

Needless to say, it is hard for a judge to be 
impartial and plain-spoken unless he is a 
stranger, and therefore the more strangers you 
At Hali- 


receiving a blue ribbon. The driver was a | fax last year they went two thousand miles for 


youngman. ‘‘Six months ago,’’ said the truck- 
man, ‘‘that fellow was the worst driver I had, 


and naturally, I always gave him my poorest 
But one day I said to him, ‘I have 


horses. 
just bought a fine pair of young horses, and I 
am going to trust them to you. Here is your 
chance. Show me what you can do.’ ”’ 

The experiment was a success; the driver’s 
pride was awakened ; and from being the worst, 
he became one of the best drivers 
in that particular concern. 

Another shrewd horse-owner, not 
a particularly humane man, prom- 
ised his drivers, six months or so 
before the parade, that if they 
would go into the parade and win 
ribbons with their horses, he would 
give them an additional prize of 
five dollars each. They did so; and 
he declared afterward that the extra 
eare which the horses received 
during those six months was worth at least 
twenty-five dollars a horse to him. 


badge, to be worn on the person, is given to | 
every driver who wins a _ ribbon 





manized by the experi- 
ence of years and by long 
association with men, 
make them the most 
interesting of their kind. 
In many cases these 
horses are the property 
of men who own no 
others. Two years ago, 
for example, the gold 
medal was won by an 


the Boston Work - 


writer about them. 





HENRY CHILDS MERWIN, A.B. 
(Harvard) ; author, lawyer and lecturer ; 
secretary of Red Acre Farm (a refuge 
for decrepit horses); director of the 
Animal Rescue League, and president of 


authority on horses, and a delightful 


the same horse or horses. 
If he does this at four 
successive parades he re- 
ceives a silver badge: 
and one or more of the 
most meritorious drivers 
i, Cis ae receive gold badges. 
for the veteran drivers: 
that is, for those who 
have served the same 














| which the horses are used. 


one judge, one thousand miles for another ; and 
everybody was satisfied with the decisions. 
Local judges are apt to arouse indignant and 
often unjust criticism. 

The best way to arrange the parade is to 
wait until the entries close, which should be 
two weeks before the parade, and then group 
them in classes, according to the business in 
In Boston we give 





WAITING FOR THE JUDGES 


|the place of honor to fire-horses, and then to 
| mail-horses. Next come horses owned by the 
At the Boston parade a handsome metal | 


city, and then hucksters’, barrel-rack and ex- 
| press horses, and so on down through the 


in two} lighter horses, such as laundry, milk, bakers’ 
successive parades with | 
}as hay and grain, ice, coal, 


and grocers’ horses, to the heavier classes, such 
truckmen and 
contractors. 

Why, it may be asked, are hucksters’, barrel- 
rack and express horses placed so high? Be- 
cause, in Boston, at least, these horses are 


|more abused than any others, and for that 
| reason we have made great efforts to interest 
There are also medals | 


their owners in the parade. At first we had 
no entries from the huckster and barrel-rack 
men—their horses were unfit; but now these 
classes are well filled, and we give them many 
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special prizes, consisting mainly of street 
blankets. A good, big, warm street blanket, 
with a strap and buckle to fasten it round the 
animal’s belly when the wind blows, is about 
the best prize that can be awarded, for it gives 
pleasure to both man and beast. 

The improvement in the condition of work- 
horses in cities where an annual parade is 
held has always been great. Man is a very 
imitative animal; and if one huckster sees his 
rival driving a fine, well-groomed horse, and 
winning a blue ribbon at the parade, he begins 
to think that he would like to do the same. 
Moreover, the advertising value of a good- 
looking horse increases every day, and people 
are less and less willing to deal with the owner 
of a wretched horse. To increase this tendency 
is perhaps the chief use of a work-horse 
parade. 

To get up a parade will prove to be an easier 
task than might be supposed, and the smaller 
the place, the-easier the task should be. Ina 
big city, where there are, for example, one 
hundred grocers, the absence of ninety-five of 
them would excite no comment. But suppose 
that the city or town contains only seven 
grocers. If one or two make entries, the others 


Straw berry, 
Hos ag n Ten Bapters 
Re SEE O,.” Groce . 5 


was a short one, stating 

merely that Uncle Tim- 
othy was very ill, very glad to see 
her, and that she was extremely 
thankful she had come. The second 
letter, two days later, showed strong anxiety. 
It was pneumonia, although not in its severest 
form; but Mr. Rudd’s age was an important 
factor in the case. 

For a week bulletins were brief; then came a 
long letter, telling of improvement. 

‘*The minute he is well out of danger she 
ought to come home,’’ was Max’s opinion. 

‘*She won’t, though,’’ Alec predicted. 
‘*She’ll stay till she can bring him home with 
her. ’’ 

‘*Not if she listens to me,’’ and Max set 
about a reply which would indicate to his 
sister in no uncertain terms the course he 
thought she should pursue. 

Her answer was prompt. ‘‘I want to come 
home just as much as you want to have me, 
Max, dear, but it is so much to Uncle Timmy 
to have me with him I can’t think of leaving. ’’ 

Max frowned over this. ‘‘She seems to con- 
sult me precious little about anything lately,’’ 
he observed to Jarvis. ‘ 

‘*You must admit she’s grown up, and can 
think for herself. Besides, much as I’d like 
to see her back, I think she’s right,’’ was 
Jarvis’s opinion. 

‘*Of course you’d side with her against me 
every time. But I think her brothers are a 
trifle nearer to her than her uncle.’’ 

‘*She’d undoubtedly think so, too, if you 
were in bed with pneumonia. Since you’re 
all in vigorous health, she imagines you can 
get on without her. But she’s not having a 
very jolly time of it, I should judge. Cheer 
her up with a lively letter, not a peevish one. ’’ 

**You can do that.’’ 

‘*(’m not writing. ’’ 

‘*Not?’? Max was surprised. ‘‘You and 
Sally haven’t quarreled, have you?’’ 

‘*Not at all. But I’ve no reason to think she 
would care to hear from me. You fellows are 
undoubtedly telling her all the news,’’ Jarvis 
flung a fresh log on the fire as he spoke, then 
stood on the hearth-rug, with his back to the 
blaze and his face in the shadow. 

The days went by, short letters from Sally 
arriving at frequent intervals. They reported 
very slow improvement in the invalid, with a 
return of strength so tardy that she still felt 
she should not leave him. The home in which 
they were was not that of relatives, and she 
was unwilling to leave the responsibility of 
Mr. Rudd’s care to those who had expected to 
have him with them for only a brief visit. A 
month passed, and then, just as her brothers 
were making up their minds that the limit had 
certainly been reached and her duty done, 
came a letter which gave a blow to their 
hopes. 

‘*PDoctor Wood has ordered Uncle Timmy 
South,’’ it read. ‘*The doctor says he posi- 
tively must get out of this wretched climate, 
and that he must not think of coming back 
before spring—and spring well advanced. If 
you could see what a shadow of himself the 
poor dear is you would understand that I 
simply must do what I have agreed to do—go 
with him. He will pay all my expenses. I 
think he must have more property than we 
have known of, the matter of finances seems to 
trouble him so little. Of course I know how 
you will feel about this—and I want you to 
believe that I feel a thousand times sorrier 
than you possibly can. But I know there is 
nothing else to do. He can’t go alone. It 
isn’t as if you needed me in ways that Joanna 
couldn’t supply—for actual food and drink, I 
mean. Of course I hope—I know—you all miss 
your little sister. I’m afraid I should feel 


Ta first letter from Sally Agia 













‘would feel bound to do likewise; or, if their 
horses are unfit to enter, they would be forced 
by the pressure of public opinion, or at least 
of their customers’ opinion, to improve their 
horses and take part in the parade of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Not much ean be done by circulars or letters, 
either in the way of obtaining entries or con- 
tributions. You must make a personal appeal. 
Articles should be prepared for the newspapers, 
and short paragraphs about the parade must be 
inserted now and then by way of whetting 
public curiosity. Newspapers will usually 
publish such matters without charge. It mat- 
ters little whether, in any given place, the 
parade is organized by the local humane society 
or by an association formed for the purpose. 
But in either case the persons who serve as 
directors or other officers should represent as 
many classes in the community as possible, 
and should include truckmen, stable-keepers, 
philanthropists, professional men, veterinary 
surgeons, city or town officials, newspaper men 
and others. A common love of horses will 
prove a sufficient bond. Each will learn from 
the others, and the total result will be a boon 
to human nature as well as to horse-flesh. 

age? 
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very badly if I thought 
you didn’t. 

‘*We plan to start Thursday 
evening, December 3d. We can’t 
make quite as good connections as 
I did in coming, so according to 
Doctor Wood’s figuring with the time-tables, 
we shall go through the home city at one 
o’clock on Saturday morning. We shall be in 
the station twenty minutes, being 
switched round, and—well, I don’t 
like to ask anybody to stay up till 
that hour, but I shall be up and 
looking out, and I’m almost afraid 
that if I didn’t see anybody I should 
shed just a tear or two. You see, I 
haven’t really cried once yet, and 
I don’t want to break my record.’’ 

It really is not necessary to report 
what was said in Sally’s home upon 
the receipt of this announcement. 
There was a good deal of excited 
talking, and a number of statements 
were made to the effect that it was 
out of the question for Sally to be 
spared all the winter, that she should 
have waited for the consent of her 
family before deciding on such an 
absence, and that it absolutely must 
not be allowed. 

Yet, after all, when it came to 
forbidding it, nobody seemed to have 
quite the authority to do that. Even 
Max, protesting that the thing was 
out of all reason, and going so far 
as to take his pen in hand to write 
his refusal to permit it, found him- 
self brought to a halt by the remem- 
brance that Sally was showing more 
and more evidence of possessing a 
will of her own, and of being per- 
feetly competent to carry out its dic- 
tates when they seemed to her right. 

At one o’clock in the morning of 
Saturday a party of people stood in 
the great electric-lighted station. 
Again the offices of Mr. Jarvis 
Burnside had taken the group past 
the usual hindrances and estab- 
lished them on a certain platform, 
nearly in the center of the row of tracks, 
where the Southbound Limited would come 
in. In the party were Mrs. Burnside and 
Josephine, and Donald and Janet Ferry. Vari- 
ous packages encumbered the arms of each 
member of the group, and appearances cer- 
tainly boded well for the reception of the young 
traveller who at the moment was watching 
eagerly for the first sign of approach to the 
station. 

‘*Here she comes!’? Bob was the first to 
cry, pointing to a brilliant headlight just 
coming into view far up the track. 

‘*T expect we’re going to find out now how 
dreadfully short twenty minutes can be,’’ said 
Janet Ferry to Jarvis, beside whom she stood, 
a basket of black Hamburg grapes in her hand. 

He nodded, watching the great headlight 
grow all too slowly bigger and bigger. ‘‘Even 
the twenty minutes will probably be cut short. 
The train’s considerably overdue now. ’’ 

The long line of sleeping-cars came to a 
standstill beside them. Far down the track 
could be seen a colored porter waving in their 
direction, and the next instant a girl in dark 
blue jumped off the step of the Pullman and 
ran toward them. They ran to meet her, Bob 
and. Alec outstripping the rest, and when the 


others arrived all that could be seen of Sally ‘little tunes—‘A Red, Red Rose.’ 








with a radiant smile, saying girlishly, ‘‘Oh, 
how good you people do look! How dear of 
you all to come down! If I only could stay 
just a little longer! We stop only ten minutes 
instead of twenty, the train is so late. Uncle 
Tim doesn’t know you are here. I was afraid 
he would be too excited to sleep the rest of the 
night, and he’s only just dropped off. Oh, 
how are you all? You look perfectly fine! I 
don’t believe you’ve pined away a bit, missing 
me! Let me look at you.’’ 

She studied each in turn, missing nobody. 
Her clear gaze, the blue eyes black beneath 
the shadowing thick lashes, met each answer- 
ing pair of eyes with a steady scrutiny which 
did not once waver. 

‘*That was a review one would be sorry not 
to be able to stand,’’ said Ferry to Josephine, 
as Sally ended by thrusting her arm through 
Max’s and leading him off by himself. ‘‘Miss 
Sally put us all to the test in that minute, 
didn’t she? She gives the impression of de- 
manding the best one has. Rather an unusual 
characteristic in a girl of her age.’’ 

‘*She does demand the best, and gets it,’’ 
answered Josephine, warmly. 

Ten feet away, Sally was speaking hur- 
riedly. ‘‘The thing I wanted most to see you 
for, Maxy, was to make sure you weren’t 
really angry with me for taking my own way 
about this.’’ 

Her hand pressed his arm. She was looking 
up into his face. He returned the gaze. ‘‘I 
was angry, sis,’’ he returned. ‘‘But, some- 
how, now that I see you, I can’t seem to get 
up steam to tell you so. I suppose you’re 
right, but the place is mighty lonesome with- 
out you. If it wasn’t for the Ferrys —’’ 

‘*Are they over much ?’’ 

‘*We get them over as often as we can. Jarve 
and Janet seem to hit it off pretty well.’’ 

“Do they? That’s very nice. You like 
Janet yourself, don’t you?’’ 

‘*She’s certainly a mighty jolly girl to have 
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round,’’ said Max. 
your old friend will slip away from you.’’ 

Sally’s little head went up, her cheeks 
bloomed a deeper color. ‘‘If I weren’t going 
to leave you in a minute I should punish you 
for that piece of impertinence,’’ she said, with 
spirit. ‘‘Have I ever laid hands on anybody, 
for you to talk of ‘slipping away’ ?’’ 

‘*No, you’re not that sort,’’ admitted Max, 
with a laugh which certainly carried a hint of 
brotherly admiration. 

Sally walked over to Janet, upon whose 
other side stood Jarvis. ‘‘Janet,’’ said she, 
‘*Max says you’re the life of themall. I’m 
so glad, and it’s so kind of your mother and 
brother to bring you over to make the evenings 
pleasant. You’ll keep on being good to them 
all winter, won’t you?’’ 

‘‘Sally,’? Janet caught hold of both her 


hands, ‘‘let me give you an illustration of how | 


nobly and completely I fill your place. The 
last time we were over I played for them, 
played my best, too. I ended with my most 


brilliant performance of Liszt. Two minutes | 


afterward, when I had gone back to the fire, I 


| heard somebody very softly doing a one-finger 
| melody, picking it out note by note. I listened, 


and presently made out one of your favorite 


Lane was the top of a bright head on Bob’s / round the group to see who was missing. It 


shoulder, and both blue arms about his neck. 
Then they had her, and everybody was 
trying to greet her at once. Josephine’s arm 


was about her, and Sally was regarding them | Jarvis. 


| was not Bob. 
| Alec. 


It was not Max. It was not 
It was not Don. It was not —’’ 

‘“* Anybody. It was—a ghost,’’ supplied 
He was looking intently at Sally. 


‘*If you don’t look out | 


I looked | 


But she was smiling back at Janet, and the 
color in her face was not less than it had been 
a moment before. 

‘*My ghost, probably,’’ she said, lightly. 
‘*T’m sure if it were with you all by that fire 
as often as I think about you, it would be 
playing little tunes most of the time. Now 
I must spend my next minute with Alec,’’ and 
she was away again. The minutes certainly 
were flying. 

Janet looked after her. ‘‘There’s something 
perfectly irresistible about her, isn’t there?’’ 
she suggested to her companion. He did not 
answer, and she glanced at him. He had 
pulled out a card-case from his pocket and was 
writing something on one of the cards. He 
slipped the card into the green paper box he 
| held. 

‘*Suppose I take all our packages to the 

porter and have him put them in her berth 
| while she is off there with Alec. Then she’ll 
| not have to bother with them getting on,’’ he 
| proposed. Janet assented, and in a minute 
| Jarvis, laden with packages, approached the 
| porter. But retaining half his burden, he 
| followed the porter into the car. He did not 
immediately return, and when, three minutes 
| afterward, the signal came for the departure 
of the train, he was not in the group of whom 
she took leave. 

‘*Has Jarvis gone? Say good-by for me to 
him, please, Jo,’’ she whispered, as she em- 
braced her friend. Waving the others back, 
Max escorted her into her car. In the passage 
they met Jarvis. Over her head the two 
young men looked at each other. 

‘*Good-by, sister!’? said Max, and kissed 
her. ‘‘I see Jarve wants me to cut it short.’’ 
With this tactful, brotherly statement he 
abruptly retraced his steps to the vestibule, 
where he waited. 

In the half-lighted narrow passage Jarvis 
made the most of his minute of grace, although 
Sally’s hand was already extended, and a 
friendly good-by, with a frank 
smile, was on her lips. 

‘*Are you in such a hurry to be 
rid of me?’’ said he, taking the 
hand. ‘‘You make me feel some- 
how as if you didn’t care even 
for the old friendship. Is that so, 
Sally ?’’ 

‘Not at all. I care very much. 
It seems so good to see you all.’’ 

‘**'To see ‘us all’ doesn’t flatter me 
much.’? Hesmileda little. ‘‘Sally, 
may I write to you?’’ 

“Do. Tell me all about every- 
body. ’’ 

‘*Will you answer ?’’ 

‘*Now and then. ’’ 

‘*You are —’’ He stopped, with 
a half-impatient movement of his 
broad shoulders. 

**I’m Sally Lane.’’ She said this 
very distinctly, even though both 
were speaking under their breath. 
Then she laughed, with a delicate 
touch of defiance. 

‘*You certainly are,’’ he agreed. 
‘*No doubt in the world of that. 
But I want you to know I’m Jarvis 
Burnside, and that stands for some- 
thing, too, something positive and 
permanent. My letters will be signed 
by that name. ’’ 

‘‘Mine—if I write any, now and 
then—will be signed by mine. The 
train is moving. Good-by, old 
friend !’’ 

She was a slim maid to oppose so 
colossal a bulk as she did to any- 
thing in the least suggestive of senti- 
ment in the leave-taking. Oppose it, 
however, did the small hand which 
drew itself away with decision, the 
pretty lips which smiled again that coolly 
friendly smile, the blue-black eyes which were 
steady as ever in their straight look. Max, 
peering in upon the two to tell Jarvis to come 
along, saw his sister break down in her self- 
command, but only at sight of himself. As 
Jarvis turned away, she ran after him to reach 
beyond him and clutch her brother’s arm for 
one quick pressure, with the low ery, ‘‘O Max 
—please—please—write to me often !’’ 

Jarvis turned, as Max jumped off. Sally was 
upon the platform. ‘‘That almost makes me 
wish I were a brother,’’ said he, rapidly, from 
the bottom step. ‘‘But not quite,’’ he added, 
and swung himself off and out of sight. 

Back in her berth, the little electric side-light 
on, Sally opened her bundles. Their contents 
made her feel like laughing and crying both 
together, all by herself, there-on the fast train 
flying southward through the night. 

Janet’s hothouse grapes, Mrs. Ferry’s pre- 
served Canton ginger, Donald Ferry’s little 
book of verse, with the mark opening it at 
‘‘My Garden,’’ all pleased her greatly, eacli 
in its way. Then there was a little traveller’s 
work-box from Josephine, a leather writins- 
case from Mrs. Burnside, an ink-pencil from 
Max, a package of current magazines from 
| Alec, a box of chocolates from Bob. The 
|cards and merry messages accompanying these 
| remembrances made pleasant reading, and Sally 
| put them all together in her hand-bag, that 
| she might look them over many times. 

Jarvis’s box she did not open til! the last. 
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Why, might be a subject for speculation. 
When everything else had been disposed of, 
Sally’s fingers slowly untied the cord, she 
lifted the cover with apparent reluctance, she 
drew aside the sheltering sheets of green tissue 
as if she feared to disclose that which they 
protected. But then, when the’ bright light at 
her side shone in upon fresh tints of pink and 
white and lilac, she drew one deep breath and 
buried her face in the mass. 

‘Sweet peas !’?? she murmured, and shut her 
eyes and thought of her garden, lying forsaken 
and desolate in the December frost. 

Then she picked up the card. On its back 
she read, in vigorous penciling, ‘‘A ghost 
from the garden, sent by the ghost who tried 
to pick out the little tune. ’’ 

The next morning Mr. Timothy Rudd had 
many questions to ask his niece. He sat com- 
fortably among pillows and rugs, his breakfast 
brought in from the dining-car and served in 
his section. 

‘You say they were all down, Sally? This 
breakfast looks nice, my dear. I wish I could 
eat more of it.’”? He laid down a half-slice of 
toast and brushed his thin fingers. 

“Uncle Timmy, are you sure you can’t 
manage just a little more? Two spoonfuls of 
boiled egg, half a slice of toast, and a cup of 
coffee—that’s no breakfast at all. If I tell you 
all about it, won’t you eat just half the egg?’’ 

“I'll try, child, but really, the old fellow 
who is wearing my clothes, and is not half big 
enough for them, doesn’t seem to be able to 
summon much of an appetite.’’ 

‘If you don’t eat a good breakfast I shall 
feel more than ever guilty for not telling you 
they were coming, although of course I didn’t 
dream of their all coming. But if you had 
seen them you wouldn’t have slept a bit.’’ 

‘*No, like enough I shouldn’t. I’ll be satis- 
fied if you tell me how they all looked. The 
boys—Max?’? 

‘*Very well indeed, a trifle heavier than 
when I went away. Joanna’s cooking is be- 
ginning to tell. I think she pampers them, 
don’t you? I’m so grateful to her for that.’’ 

** Alec 999 

“Just as usual. He was wearing a new 
overcoat, and looked the glass of fashion! He 
says as long as Mr. Ferry lives in the country 
in the winter, he’s willing to stand it there. 
Isn’t it lucky they’re staying at least one more 
year? By another winter the demands on Mr. 


S foreman for 
the Empire 
Valve Com- 

; pany, Tex Esta- 
brook learned some things that had not been 
taught in the technical school. 

His concern had a contract that winter for 
all valves and gates in the Western Water Dis- 
trict. The masonry of the new Jolisco Reserve 
Reservoir, four miles below the pumping- 
station, had been finished in December; and 
in January Tex went down to boss the iron- 
work. Sigismund Dolinski, one of his best 
hands, got rheumatic fever, so Tex hired Dan 
Casey. In less than a week he felt he had 
made a mistake. . 

Casey was twice the foreman’s age, a big, 
blunderheaded, good-hearted Irishman, whom 
three months of nursing a bad knee had left so 
work-hungry that, if nothing less risky had 
turned up, he would have taken a job to steer 
a flying-machine. Eager for a position with 
the valve company, he had exaggerated his 
experience and ability. 

Tex felt a little indignant when he discovered 
what Casey could, or rather could not do, and 
he determined to discharge him as soon as he 
could find a better man. Meanwhile he gave 
Dan the drudgery that took muscle and not 
much brains. Casey felt this; but he swal- 
lowed his resentment, kept his mouth shut, and 
did his best. 

Wednesday morning the two were alone in 
the gate-house just outside the southeast angle 
of the empty reservoir, a concrete building 
twenty feet square, the floor of it six feet below 
ground. Along the eastern wall ran the great 
main, a cast-iron pipe four feet inside diame- 
ter, with a gate-valve just under the window. 
Close to the north corner was a Y, where the 
reservoir pipe branched off from the main. The 
end of this unfinished section, five feet long, 
had originally been closed by a gate-valve; but 
this, having been cracked by a freeze the month 
before, had been replaced temporarily by a 
soft-pine plug a foot thick, formed of six layers 
of — matched plank, tongued and 
grooved, 

: {t had been arranged that morning to. remove 

he plug and set a new gate. The pumps four 
miles above, with a capacity of twenty million 
gallons a day, had been stopped, and the check- 
valve below them closed. After sufficient time 
had been given for the line above the reservoir 
to drain itself, the other valve in the main, ten 
feet below the Y in the gate-house, had been 
closed likewise, so that the pipe behind the 

Wooden plug was now empty. 

‘Casey,’ said Tex, ‘‘take a hammer and 














Ferry in town may be so heavy he can’t take 
time to go back and forth.’’ 

‘*Yes, I should say it was a very good thing 
for Alec to be much under the influence of 
such a character. How is my nephew Rob- 
ert??? 

‘‘Oh, Bob’s cheeks are so round and red they 
look like a very large infant’s. Dear Bobby— 
I think he misses us most. He ran in and 
peeped into your berth while the train stood 
there. I think he rather hoped to wake you.’’ 

‘**Bless the lad, I wish he had!’? Mr. Rudd 
took another spoonful of egg under the 
stimulus of the wish, forgetting that he 
had not meant to take up that spoon 


‘*Mrs. Burnside and Jo looked their own 
dear selves, every line of them.’’ 

‘*And Jarvis, how is he? I suppose he 
has lost some of the summer’s tan ?’’ 

**Tf he has, it’s been put back again by 
the frosty winds, for he’s the image of 
health. Mr. Ferry and Janet are very 
much themselves, too. And they all sent 
you —’’ Sally reached under the berth 
and drew out a big florist’s box, signaled 
the waiter to remove the remains of the 
breakfast, and then spread forth the cards 
which accompanied the great bunch of 
crimson roses. 

‘*These must be for you, too, Sally,’’ 
said Mr. Rudd. 

**Not a bit of it.’’ 

‘*No flowers for you, child?’’ 

**Fruit and chocolates and writing- 
tablets and other delightful things. You 
must have some of the grapes, Uncle 
Timmy. I ought to have thought of 
them for your breakfast. ’’ 

‘*These roses should have been for you, 
not for an old fossil like me.’’ 

‘‘Don’t you dare call yourself an old 
fossil, Uncle Timmy. Now look at all 
these pretty gifts,’? and Sally brought 
them forth. Uncle Timothy looked and 
exclaimed and admired, and did not note 
that one person seemed to be unrepresented 
by any remembrance. Neither did he 
guess that, tucked far away under Sally’s 
berth, was a box containing a mass of sweet 
peas which had that morning been carefully 
sprinkled, but which were destined never to 
be seen again by mortal eye except her own. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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chisel, and cut that plug out. Split the middle 
planks first, and peel them off, layer by layer.’’ 

Obediently Dan set chisel to wood. Tex 
could see his fingers shake. What a coward 
the man was about losing his job! Still, the 
thought of discharging him made the foreman 
uncomfortable. 

The telephone rang. He took down the re- 
ceiver. ‘‘Central’’ was talking: 

‘*In ten minutes your telephone will be shut 
off for repairs till noon. ’’ 

Tex notified the pumping-station. 

‘‘Start the pumps at eleven sharp. We’ll be 
ready here. ’’ 

He turned again to Casey. 

“I’m going over to the tap-house. Let me 
know as soon as you’re done, and we’ll set 
that gate in a jiffy. Don’t waste any time, for 
the water’ll be here by twenty minutes past 
eleven. ’’ 

‘*All right, sor,’’ replied Dan. He was 
chipping away clumsily and painfully at the 
soft wood. Whatever he might do with pick 
or sledge, he certainly was no artist with a 
hammer. Tex went out and shut the door. 

Going up the steps to the top of the wall, he 
walked along it half-way round the empty 
reservoir to the other house outside the corner 
diagonally opposite. 

He paced thoughtfully, his lips tight. Yes, 
Casey must go. The sooner it was over, the 
better. He would discharge him on Saturday. 
Already. he began to feel sorry for him. In 
his mind’s eye he could still see him, bent over, 
chipping away at the pine. This handling of 
men was a tough problem, much harder than 
questions of lines and angles and resistance. 

The job at the outlet house was unexpectedly 
complicated and absorbing. Tex almost forgot 
Casey. Once, however, he thought he heard 
a curious, distant sound like the flapping of 
wings, followed by a tinkle of shattered glass. 
That was all. The rest of the gang were busy 
and noticed nothing, so Tex soon forgot it. 

Suddenly, with a start, he realized that 
Casey was unconscionably long in cutting out 
that plug. He looked at his watch. Already 
it was five minutes past eleven; fifteen minutes 
more, and the water would be at the gate- 
house. With the telephone out of commission, 
there was no way to stop it. Tex bolted out 
of the door. 

‘*Run over, you fellows, the second you get 
that pipe done!’’ he shouted back. Soon he 
was leaping down the steps that led to the gate- 
house. Pushing the door open, he sprang inside. 

What did it mean? Every pane of glass in 
the three windows, south, east and north, was 
smashed; oddly, too, the fragments had all 


fallen inside, strewing the cement floor. The 
open pipe gaped, black and round. And Casey 
was gone! 

Queer, mighty queer! Tex rubbed his eyes, 
bewildered. Then an unreasoning anger seized 
him. Casey was responsible for this—some- 
how. He had broken the windows and run 
away. But why? He must have gone crazy. 





On the cement at the foreman’s feet lay a 
yellow pasteboard. He picked it up. The| 
other side bore a photograph of a woman and 
three children with chins like Casey’s. It came | 








“ CASEY,” 


AND CUT THAT PLUG OUT.” 


to Tex all at once why the Irishman was so | 
afraid of losing his job. 

Hush! What was that noise? It seemed to 
come out of the pipe. Grasping the lip to 
steady himself, Tex stooped, put his head 
inside, and listened. Was that a groan? It 
sounded again, faint and distant. It was a 
groan. Casey, beyond a doubt. But why in 
the world had he gone in there? Tex straight- 
ened up. 

The hand that had clutched the pipe was 
slightly moist. He glanced at his fingers; they 
were stained red. It was blood—Casey’s blood. 
For a few seconds the foreman stood gazing at 
his hand, trying to solve the mystery. Stopa 
minute! Hehadaclue. What was in the pipe 
when the Irishman had begun chipping away 
at that plank wall, of which barely a splinter 
remained? Not water, for that had all run 
down the nine-inch grade of the main line 
below the Y, and the gate had been shut 
behind it: 

Air, naturally. But where could the air 
have come from? The check-valve four miles 
above had been closed when the pumps stopped. 
Below the Y the main was filled with water 
for twenty miles. There was no opening to 
admit the air. What, then, was left after the 
water had drained away? Why, a vacuum, of 
course, a vacuum four feet in diameter and 
four miles long. 

One thing puzzled him, however. How 
could the water run out if there were no air in 
the pipe? Tex painfully collated his data. A 
solid torrent, over twenty miles long and four 
feet in diameter, weighing thousands of tons, 
was sliding down-hill at the rate of four miles 
an hour. Every gallon that spurted from the 
outlet, urged on by miles of pressure, was re- 
placed by the gallon just behind it, and so on 
back along the entire main. Of course an 
empty space would be left somewhere, and it 
would naturally come at the upper end, next 
to the check-valve, 

As more water rushed out below, this vacuum 
would steadily lengthen. Air could not fight 
its way back through those eight liquid leagues 
to fill that vacuum; neither could the vacuum 
exert enough suction at first to prevent so large 
a stream from.running. Had the pipe been 
smaller, shorter, or more level, the flow might 
soon have stopped; but with a main of that 
length, diameter and pitch, the vacuum might 
stretch miles before it would gain ‘‘head’’ 
enough to hold the water back. 

And the weakest spot in the whole distance 
would be that emergency plug. The main 
could not collapse anywhere else. The gates 
at each end of the vacuum were closed. The 
pipe itself, of cast iron an inch thick and cireu- 
lar in shape, would stand a pressure of hun- 
dreds of pounds to the square inch. The pine 
plug had been the one weak place, the danger- 
point. 

Staggering, Tex caught at the pipe end. He 
understood just what had happened. Casey, 
chipping away laboriously, had thinned the 
wooden wall beyond its point of resistance to 
the atmospheric pressure outside. A sudden 
| crumpling, a caving-in of the planks, a whist- 





SAID TEX, “TAKE A HAMMER AND CHISEL, 





ling roar, and in a second everything movable 





in the gate-house had been sucked into the 
pipe. And Casey, too, had gone into the opening 
head foremost with tremendous force, like a 
package shot through a pneumatic tube. It 
was a wonder if his neck were not broken. 
Tex stood shaking. He had never heard of 
such a disaster happening before; but that did 
not excuse him. He should have foreseen that 
vacuum. Here was Casey perhaps mortally 

hurt because of his lack of foresight. 
The water would be there in five minutes. 
And there was the Irishman, senseless, and an 
unknown distance up 


that pipe. The flood 
would wash him down 
past the Y, and pin 


him bobbing against the 
gate-valve, until it had 
drowned out his last 
spark of life. 

The foreman roused 
himself. He must get 
Dan out. The others 
were coming, but he had 
no time to wait. Even 
now, if Casey were too 
far up the pipe, his 
plight was hopeless. 
Tex dared not waste a 
second to dart outside 
and call for help; for 
that very second might 
cost the workman his 


life. 

An oil torch leaned 
against the wall. With 
trembling fingers he 


lighted it, and plunged 
into the black tube. 

The passage was only 
four feet high. Bent 
almost double, torch held 
ahead, he hurried on. 
Close to the Y he stum- 
bled over Casey’s ham- 
mer. Entering the main 
pipe, he hastened on- 
ward, the light flaring 
before him, yard after 
yard, but still no Casey. On he plunged in an 
agony of horror and dread. Soon, very soon, 
the water would come, and it would be too late. 

Tex heard a groan, and then a low, distant 
murmur. The water was coming, a torrent 
the full size of the pipe, driven by the four 
great pumps, coming faster than a man could 
run. Louder and louder it echoed. 

Just then his torch flared on a_ boot-sole. 
Casey! In an instant Tex stood over him. 
The Irishman lay on his back in a limp, 
crumpled heap, head up the pipe, pallid face 
bloody from a cut on his left temple. His eyes 
were closed, and over one of them was an ugly 
lump. His left hand still clenched the chisel. 

With the coming torrent in his ears, Tex 
stepped quickly over the prostrate man, and 
laid his torch, with its backward-streaming 
flame, on the floor of the pipe. Casey stirred, 
groaned, mumbled. Tex turned him on his 
face, thrust both hands under his arms, and 
began backing out. 

Casey hung absolutely inert, head drooping 
sidewise on his shoulder. Two hundredweight 
is a heavy load for a hundred and forty. Tex 
felt like an ant, tugging at a grain of wheat 
bigger than himself. He could never have lifted 
Casey. In that cramped space he could never 
even have dragged him had not the iron been 
smooth and slimy. Stooping, slipping, with 
set teeth, he pulled him along. 

It was twenty-five yards from the torch to 
the Y. He must get below that point and into 
the reservoir pipe before the flood overtook 
them. 

Tex was quite calm. The breeze fanned his 
face as he backed out, with eyes on the dimin- 
ishing flame, streaming smokily toward him, 
glittering along the black, iron walls. Come 
what might, he had determined never to let go 
of Casey. He felt himself, and himself alone, 
responsible for the Irishman’s peril. 

Brighter and brighter a faint light glimmered 
behind him. And now over his shoulder he 
saw the opening, only a few yards away. Tex 
was almost exhausted; his breath came short ; 
he feared he could never make it. But dread 
of the gloomy cul-de-sac into which they might 
be driven filled him with a fierce strength. 

Suddenly his eyes, fixed on the distant torch, 
saw a white, foaming wall overhang it, blot it 
out; and utter blackness came. Then followed 
a moment of intense effort, stimulated by terror 
at the torrent leaping unseen through the 
gloom. At last the Y was right behind. Tex 
caught a glimpse of the gate-house through the 
reservoir pipe, as with a final, mighty heave, 
he dragged Casey into its entrance. 

An instant later the water struck him full 
in chest and face, hurled him backward, and 
rolled him into the gate-house, still clinging to 
the unconscious Irishman. Friendly hands 
picked them up and carried them outside. 


Casey came to in the other house. He began 
talking as soon as his eyes opened. 
**T couldn’t help it!’’ he muttered. ‘‘I saw 


the wood cave in, and then somebody hit me 
on the head and threw me into the pipe.’’ 

He beckoned to Tex, who leaned over him. 
‘*Do I hold my job?’’ he asked, anxiously. 
‘*As long as I hold mine,’’ replied Tex. 
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PROPOSED ARRANGEMENT OF THE STARS. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
HE immense size of the new French calling- 
cards may be explained by the fact that 
they are cartes de visite. A visit is longer 
than a call. a 


OCIALISTS have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that there are no ‘‘insurgents’’ 
nor factional dissensions in their Congressional 
delegation. 


N°? New York building has retained for long 
the rank of highest in the city. The Singer 
building was soon outdistanced by the tower 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
offices. Now it is in turn to be overtopped by 
a building at Broadway and Park Place which 
will extend into the heavens seven hundred 
and fifty feet. It will be the tallest in the 
world. 


FTER Sir John Murray, the famous ocean- 
ographer, had received the Culver gold 
medal of the Chicago Geographical Society 
last month, he announced that he would give 
ten thousand dollars toward the expense of a 
thorough study of the Great Lake system, to 
be undertaken jointly by Canadians and Amer- 
icans. He said truly that such a study would 
be of great scientific and economic value. 


ie has been suggested that the stars on the 
blue ground of the flag be rearranged so 
that twenty of them will form a large five- 
pointed star in the center, and the others be 
arranged in a circle about this large star. This 
design is certainly more artistic than the 
present one. It is also proposed that a red 
disk be inserted in the blue ground, at the 
center of the large star, in honor of the Ameri- 
can possessions beyond the seas. 


N American girl in Paris has been standing 
up for her rights. An omnibus conductor, 
who had neglected to tell her when to get 
down, tried to collect another fare, and when 
she would not pay, had her arrested. Result: 
apologies from the conductor, the directors of 
the omnibus company and the prefect of police. 
The young woman seems an efficient person, 
but she need not go abroad to demonstrate the 
fact. There are opportunities in many an 
American city for the same sort of activity. 


ESULTS ascertained by the British Board 
of Trade—a government department—after 
an exhaustive investigation of the wages and 
cost of living in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries, have recently been communicated to 
Parliament. Conditions in twenty-eight A meri- 
ean cities were studied, and the conclusion is 
reached that although the cost of food and rent 
is fifty-two per cent. higher in the United 
States, the weekly wages here are one hundred 
and thirty per cent. higher than those of the 
corresponding laboring classes in England and 
Wales. ‘od 
MERICANS who go abroad this summer 
should heed the caution of Mr. Wilkie, 
chief of the United States secret service. He 
advises all who purchase goods for delivery in 
this country ‘‘duty paid’’ or ‘‘duty free’’ to 
require a receipt reading in that way. The 
warning is issued because in the past many 
innocent persons have paid for valuable articles 
abroad, only to learn later that the goods had 
been seized because of attempts to smuggle 
them in. Such a receipt as is recommended 
would at least leave the purchaser some redress 
from the seller. 


B* revolutionary procedure the House of 
‘Representatives of the last Congress ordered 
that the committee on rules should be elected 
by the House instead of appointed by the 
Speaker. The House of the present Congress 
has gone still farther by electing all commit- 
tees. The Democratic members of the ways 
and means committee, chosen in caucus, nomi- 
nated the Democratic members of the other 
committees, and the Republican floor leader, 
under instructions from the party caucus, 
selected the Republican members. Then the 
House ratified the choice. This is the first 
time that the general committees of the House 
have been named in any way save by the 
presiding officer, although the Senate commit- 
tees have nearly always been chosen by the 
Senate itself, instead of by its president. 
Not only does the Bible remain what it has 
been for centuries, by far the best-selling 
book; it also commands the highest price. 








The great sum of fifty thousand dollars was 
recently paid by Henry E. Huntington of 
New York for a copy of the famous Gutenburg 
Bible, printed at Mainz, Germany, between 
1452 and 1456, and supposed to be the first 
book ever printed from movable types. No 
such sum was ever before paid for a single 
book or manuscript. There are said to be 


| only five copies of the Gutenburg Bible in ex- 


istence, two of which are now in this country. 
* © 


TO-DAY. 


To-day is while we watch the Past go out 
And then, to meet To-morrow, turn about. 
Selected. 
* © 


THE SOLDIER DEAD. 

ALLOWED by a supreme sanctity are 

the graves of the soldier dead. So it was 

in the days of the ancient races, and so 
it will be when the last war has been fought 
and the battle-flags are forever furled. Those 
who have offered themselves as a sacrifice for 
their flag and their country, who have endured 
the hardships of camp and march, or who have 
fallen in the red carnage of battle, have a 
peculiar claim upon the gratitude and affection 
of sueceeding generations. 

In no land has this claim been more freely 
recognized than in our own; and no people 
was ever before so generous in its tributes to 
its fallen heroes, or in its treatment of those 
who came home from its wars. When return- 
ing springtime brings the flowers, in all their 
eloquent beauty and symbolism, we celebrate a 
Memorial day which is characteristic of the 
spirit of the republic. 

It is now an even half-century since the 
beginning of the stupendous conflict for the 
preservation of the Union, and the anniversary 
is bringing home with renewed emphasis the 
sacrifices and the significance of those dark 
days. Happily, it brings also a greater appre- 
ciation of the complete reunion of the severed 
sections, and of the peace and prosperity which 
bless the land. 

Before General Logan wrote the order, in 
1868, which was the beginning of the popular 
and official dedication of May 30th to the 
patriot dead, a tender impulse of womanhood 
in the stricken South had begun the beautiful 
custom of strewing with blossoms the passion- 
less mounds above those who had fallen in the 
passion of battle. 

The usage and the associations of years have 
consecrated the day above our other holidays. 
Upon it there gleams a glory which lightens 
the past, and which shows us that the blood 
and the tears were not shed in vain, and that 
the fruition of the sacrifice justifies the seed 


which was sown. 
* © 


CHINESE STUDENTS. 

T is interesting to observe how slight, how 

fleeting is the impression made upon the 

popular mind by even a great act of chivalry. 
The return to China of a large part of the 
‘*Boxer’’ indemnity by the United States was 
such an act, and China met it in a manner 
equally chivalrous. The use of the fund to 
educate Chinese students in America was 
characteristic of a nation of gentlemen; yet 
the course of both governments in this matter 
has attracted little enduring interest. 

The students have been here four years 
now, distributed among preparatory schools 
and colleges, both East and West. Within two 
months another examination. will be held, for 
the selection of those who will begin their 
course here next autumn. 

Heretofore those who passed the examina- 
tions were appointed solely on the merits of 
their work, without regard to the region from 
which they came. The result was that Kiang- 
su province, which is the center of foreign 
education, contributed much the largest share 
of successful contestants. This year the 
number to be chosen from each province will 
be determined, so far as possible, by the amount 
of indemnity levied on that province. 

Henceforth, too, all students who are to be 
educated in the United States will come from 
the Tsing Hwa-yuan Academy, which the gov- 
ernment established somewhat more than a 
year ago. The imperial family has given the 
school an immense tract of beautiful park land 
near the summer palace, and courses and 
methods give promise of an excellent prepara- 
tory school on English and American lines. 

lf ever a nation cast bread upon the waters, 
this nation did so when it returned the Boxer 
money to China. No man can estimate what 
an influence for peace, trade and mutual respect 
will be exerted in the years to come by the 
hundreds of young Chinese who will spend the 
critical period of their lives in America. 


*® 


THE MAN AND THE OPPORTUNITY. 
LANS have recently been prepared for a 
retail department store to cover half a 
block in an Eastern city for a firm which 
began business thirty years ago in a room 
twenty-four feet square. 

A fine building was recently completed in 
New York for a retail store, to be occupied by 
a firm which started business in a small way 
in Indianapolis not a great many years ago, 





extended itself to Philadelphia, and then 
branched out in the commercial metropolis of 
the nation. 

Not so many years earlier a retail business, 
which began in the centennial year in Phila- 
delphia on no very large scale, was extended 
to New York, where it took over a building 
which had been abandoned by its owners on 
account of its undesirable location. The busi- 
ness soon outgrew this store and demanded the 
erection of another building, adjoining it, about 
twice the size of the old. 

Yet in spite of these not unusual business 
successes, it is frequently said that there is no 
longer opportunity for a young man to get 
along in business in a great town or city unless 
he has a large capital. 

It is not capital that is needful for success. 

It is brains, and initiative, and enterprise, 
and courage. 7 

There never was opportunity for the little 
man, whether he have large capital or none. 

There always was opportunity, and always 
will be, for the large man, with foresight and 
energy and patience. 

Capital will come to him. His business 
will grow because the seeds of growth have 
been planted in it. 

There is always a reason for everything, 
and the youth who finds himself not getting 
along as fast as he would like, would be wiser 
to seek out the reason in himself, than to waste 
his energy by blaming fate for his lack of 
success, 

* © 


WHERE SUCCESS BEGINS. 


He who would the harvest reap 
Must learn to use the plow. 
Little Men and Women. 
*® 


WOMAN AND HER WORK. 


HE equal suffragists who are actively 
T engaged in protesting against the unfair 

division of work, wages and votes might 
open their eyes in astonishment at another 
view of the question. Are men so illiberal, 
after all, so selfishly anxious to keep for them- 
selves the benefits of labor? 

To prove this, it must be conceded that most 
men think secretly or declare openly the maxim 
of the Jewish sage who said, ‘‘I call my wife 
not wife, but Home.’’ Once established there 
and secure in her presence, the man : becomes 
generosity itself. Frequently the husband 
who rails loudest at equal suffrage, and protests 
most strenuously against women entering into 
any competition of labor with men, has not the 
slightest objection to his wife carrying too 
heavy loads of wood and water, putting down 
carpets or mowing the lawn. 

‘*How beautiful is labor !’’ sighed one of the 
Concord philosophers, as he serenely surveyed 
his wife struggling with a domestic difficulty 
far beyond her strength, not for one instant 
seeing how much ‘‘labor’’ would adorn his 
own personality. 

In remote districts of foreign countries women 
work like, and even with, the beasts of the 
field; in enlightened America men who believe 
in woman’s privileges, not her rights, have 
been known to let their womenfolk paint the 
shutters and put in panes of glass, under the 
plea of their own mechanical incapacity. Yet 
doing these things is part and parcel of man’s 
special kingdom. If woman may invade it 
privately, why not in public? If she is capa- 
ble of doing such things for love, why may 
she not, if necessity compel, earn her bread 
by such labor? 

& 


WHY CATHEDRALS ARE BUILT. 
O one needs to be told why churches are 
N built, and few need to have it explained 
why church buildings are made to pos- 
sess as much architectural dignity and beauty 
as their builders are able to give them. 

But many persons do not understand the 
purpose or the usefulness of great cathedrals. 
They are likely to agree with the New York 
minister who lately protested against spending 
millions of dollars on the magnificent cathedral 
at New York, while so much was needed for 
the relief of the poor. 

Their reasoning is easily understood; it does 
credit to their sympathy and their love for 
their fellow men. But they forget one thing 
which Jesus Himself never forgot—that social 
service is only one of the many ways of 
expressing religious faith. 

When the woman in the house of Simon 
washed the Saviour’s feet with ointment some 
of His disciples murmured indignantly at the 
‘*waste’’ of the costly spikenard. But Jesus 
did not think it was wasted. The important 
thing was that the woman was willing to 
sacrifice the precious ointment. It would have 
been well if she had bestowed its price on the 
poor; it was also well when she used it to do 
honor and reverence to the Lord Himself. 

That, quite apart from its official purpose 
as the church of the presiding bishop of a see 
or diocese, is the real reason for a beautiful 
cathedral. It is a magnificent testimony to the 
faith of a people. It costs a great deal of 
money to build, money that might have been 
put out at profitable interest or spent on per- 
sonal gratification. Therefore it represents a 
real sacrifice, just as the alabaster box of oint- 
ment did. And it is made very grand and 








beautiful, because only so can it fitly express 
the sublimity, the beauty, the triumphant hope 
and assurance of the Christian faith. 

No one can enter one of the great medieval 
cathedrals of Europe without an immediate 
stirring of religious emotion, so well did those 
old ecclesiastics build their feeling and their 
faith into the structure of stone. It isa hopeful 
sign when, in a time so ‘‘practical’’ and ‘‘com- 
mercial’’ as this, the spirit and the means can 
be found to raise in the New World a testi- 
monial equally wonderful to the ever-living 
faith of the church universal. 


*¢ ¢ 


CHANGES OF A YEAR. 


RS. Easton’s housewifely glance fell on the 
list of frequently needed names and numbers 
which hung just over the telephone. It was a 
year old—and showed it. The corners of the card 
were broken, and, for that matter, most of those 
names — 

With a sad little shake of the head she took 
down the list, intending to replace it with a fresh 
one. The first name of all was that of the family 
doctor. When she had penned it there, a year 
before, the possibility of ever losing telephone 
connection with this indispensable mentor, friend, 
—savior from physical ills,—had not yet shadowed 
her mind; but within six months he had developed 
tuberculosis, had abruptly cut loose from a thri- 
ving practise where he seemed rooted for life, 
and in seeking balmier climes for health’s sake, 
had vanished from the Eastons’ world. His office, 
his very telephone number, belonged now to a 
stranger. 

Just below his name was that of a much-valued 
dressmaker, who had recently married and given 
up sewing for housekeeping. Mrs. Easton, as she 
seated herself at her desk, smiled ruefully over 
this change. Then she took her pen and, with a 
sense of thankfulness for anything stable, trans- 
ferred the next two names to the new card. 

There she paused, with a pang at the heart. The 
name and number that followed—a year ago they 
had been in daily use; now they stood only for a 
broken friendship, for estrangement, for a silence 
that hurt. 

With lips compressed, Mrs. Easton let her eyes 
run on down the page, marveling more and more 
at the changed character of her new list, until at 
last, hastily scrawled across the margin at the 
foot of the old card, she read the words, “Jack: 
Midway, 1057.” 

Poor Jack! ly she r bered the an- 
noyance she had expressed when David, her oldest 
son, with his too-ready fountain pen, had marred 
her neat list by that hasty addition of his best 
friend’s number. But that was before she had 
realized how serious Jack’s condition was. For 
weeks before Jack’s death David had telephoned 
his house every morning, and had called there 
nearly every evening. Now this same relentless 
year had not only swept Jack out of life, but had 
carried her own David away to the Pacific coast, 
probably to carve his life niche there, far from 
home and family. This last thought cast a look of 
pain on the mother’s face, as she sat smitten by 
the changes of a year. 

Always, she reflected, it had been the unlooked- 
for that had happened. .- 

“If I could only have known!” she said to her- 
self. “I could have done so many things better. 
At least, I would never have missed one chance 
to be kind.” 
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“GOING UP?” 


“*FQUT it’s absurd! All those stairs—and an 

elevator right here. You haven’t the spunk 
of a mouse, Olivia. Make him take us. I wish / 
could talk German!” 

Olivia turned again to the mild and obstinate 
German who was showing them over the grand- 
ducal palace. 

“He says,” she presently translated to the irate 
Mildred, “that we are Americans and do not un- 
derstand. It is quite impossible. The elevator 
was put in especially for their serene highnesses. 
Nobody else uses it, except a few resident nobles 
of high rank, and very distinguished visitors or 
very infirm ones, like the aged mother of the little 
prince’s governess. The governess herself, «l- 
though they are very fond of her, and she lives in 
the top story, and is fat, and has been six years in 
their service, cannot use it. Evidently, Milly, it’s 
hopeless. Cheer up, though. He says there are 
only about a hundred steps more.” 

“This is glorious!” sighed Mildred, on the roof. 
“But I wish I needn’t remember, along with such 
a view, the piggy selfishness of those ridiculous 
little royalties, letting their poor fat governess 
puff herself into an apoplexy —” 

“Oh, hush! You can’t talk against the consti- 
tuted authorities like that in Germany!” cried 
Olivia. 

“I don’t care,” persisted Milly. “It makes m« 
thankful that ’m an American —” 

“Don’t!” Olivia spoke sharply, and Milly looke« 
at her in surprise. “Do you know what it’s made 
me think of? That I’m an American who oug)t 
to be ashamed of herself! Last winter it was | 
who persuaded mother—almost bullied her—int» 
taking that seventh-floor apartment we had. | 
was a gem, but—there wasn’t any elevator for th« 
maids, and they weren’t allowed to use ours 
Mother was worrying continually over Katy’s 
being so pale and tired, and never wanting to gv 
out. Nowonder! Her room was in the basemeut, 
and her kitchen six flights up. I was a brute.” 

“But you didn’t make the rule,” consoled Milly. 

“No; but I accepted it, and let Katy suffer b) 
it. Of course there ought to be two elevators; but 
when there aren’t— And it wasn’t just a matte! 
of mops and pails and working clothes, either. 
The maids couldn’t use it when they were dresse! 
for the street. Mildred, I feel myself reminis- 
cently a snob. I’m worse than a grand duchess, 
for I ought to have known better.” 

“Anyway, we both know better now,” assented 
Mildred, a bride to be, soberly, “and when Tem 
and I have our flat, I’ll make sure the arrange- 
ments are not—grand-ducal.” 
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ee List Bill.—The bill to place on the free 
Fist agricultural implements, meats and 
many other articles passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives May 8th, by a vote of 236 to 109. 
‘Twenty-four Republicans voted with the Dem- 
ocrats for the bill. All amendments were 
rejected. e 


tT Mexican Situation has not improved 
up to the time when this record closes, 
May 11th. The peace negotiations, although 
several times renewed through extensions of 
the armistice, failed. President Diaz, May 8th, 
issued a manifesto to the people, in which he 
refused the demand of the revolutionists for 
his resignation, but declared that he would 
retire from power when his conscience should 
tell him that he could do so without giving 
over the country to anarchy. On the same day 
a band of ‘‘insurrectos’’ attacked the town 
of Juarez, across the river from El Paso, 
and in the course of the fighting four persons 
on the American side of the line were killed 
and a number wounded. On May 10th the 
town surrendered, after several hours of fighting. 
& 


Oo” One Senator.—As the Colorado | = 
Legislature adjourned May 6th without . 


choosing a successor to the late Senator Hughes, 


the state will be represented at Washington by 


only one Senator for the next two years, unless 
a special session of the legislature should be 
called. e 


| prsmgy ey for Bribery have been found 
by the grand jury at Columbus, Ohio, 
against three Senators and two Representatives 
in the Ohio Legislature, and the sergeant-at- 
arms of the Senate. The accused are charged 
with soliciting and taking bribes for their sup- 
port of certain corporation measures, and of a 
bill which would so rearrange the judicial dis- 
trict of southern Ohio as to throw out Judge 
Blair, who was active in the recent investiga- 
tion of wholesale vote-selling in his district. 
& 
ords and Commons.—After the applica- 
tion of the closure, the House of Commons, 
May 2d, disposed of the committee stage of the 
Parliament bill for the curtailment of the 
powers of the House of Lords, with the excep- 
tion of the preamble. The government majority 
on the most important clause of the bill was 
104. Practically the only change which was 
made was an amendment under which the 
two years’ period during which the Lords may 
delay a bill will date from its second reading 
in the House of Commons, instead of from its 
introduction. The effect is to extend some- 
what the period of delay. 
& 


n the Preamble, which expresses the 

intention of the government to proceed 
with the reform of the House of Lords, the 
Labor members parted company with the gov- 
ernment coalition because they wish the upper 
chamber wholly eliminated. But the opposi- 
tion, led by Mr. Balfour, refused to vote against 
the preamble. A Labor motion to strike out 
the preamble was defeated, May 3d, by a voté 
of 218 to 47; the preamble was then adopted 
without a division; and the bill was reported 
by a vote of 265 to 147, amid cheers from the 
government supporters. 


ii 

n Alternative Plan for the reform of the 
House of Lords, formulated by Lord Lans- 
downe, the opposition leader in the upper 
chamber, and introduced May 8th, proposes 
that the House of Lords shall be reduced to 
350 members. There are now 631 members. 
It is proposed that the peers themselves shall 
elect 100 members of the newly constituted 
house; that a second contingent shall consist of 
120 members, to be elected from outside the 
Hlouse of Lords by an electoral college com- 
posed of members of the lower house; and that 
a third section of 100 shall be appointed by the 
crown on the recommendation of the cabinet. 
Princes of the royal blood and the two arch- 
bishops will retain their seats, and five bishops 
will be elected, and there will be 16 law lords. 
"he power of the crown to appoint hereditary 
)wers is limited to five appointments each year. 


> 


Ream Deaths.—Dr. Herman Knapp, an 

eye and ear specialist of international rep- 
utation, founder of the New York Ophthalmic 
and Aural Institute, and professor emeritus of 
ophthalmology in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Columbia University, died April 
‘oth, aged 79 years. —- Alfred Beard Kit- 
tredge, Republican United States Senator from 
South Dakota 1901-9, died May 4th, aged 50 
years. —Thomas Wentworth Higginson, one 
of the last survivors of the antislavery leaders, 
colonel of a negro regiment, the ist South 
Carolina (Union) volunteers, in the Civil War, 
and author of the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of 
the United States,’* and of more than 50 vol- 
umes of essays, history, biography, poetry, 
and so forth, died May 9th, aged 87 years. 
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mproved Road-Maker.—Within a few 

months past a new method of treating road- 
ways, in order to enable them to resist the 
destructive effects of motor traffic, has been 
tried in France. Instead of employing tar to 
cement the materials, a special form of machine 
is used to wedge the bits of stone together 
without grinding and pulverizing them, as 
ordinary steam-rollers do. The machine car- 
ries a set of cast-iron rammers, which deliver 
their blows vertically, and produce no tan- 
gential movement of the stones. The apparatus 
travels on wheels, and when at work advances 
about 230 feet an hour. It is said that a road- 
way thus treated is much more durable than 
one made with the aid of a steam-roller, which 
not only produces too much fine material, but 
rounds the stones, and makes them liable to 
roll. * 


le in New York. — Six 
young California sea-elephants, from Gua- 
dalupe Island, were recently received at the 
New York Aquarium. They are said to be 
the first specimens ever captured alive. Al- 
though not more than nine months old, they 
weigh about 250 pounds 
each. The adult males 





; —=. than 20feet. Thespe- 
aia ba cies, although found 
among many of the small islands off the Califor- 
nia coast, is rapidly approaching extinction. 
The young animals were shipped by express, 
and passed six days in the journey across the 
continent. Each was enclosed in a separate 
crate, and they had no food or water while en 
route. ® 


T= Secret of the Pigeon.—It is an old 
and much disputed question by what means 
earrier-pigeons find their way home over dis- 
tances sometimes of hundreds of miles. Some 
extraordinary suggestions have been offered to 
explain this strange faculty, such as that the 
birds are guided by magnetic currents, that 
they possess a special sense of direction enabling 
them to reverse a course once pursued, and 
that they have a particular arrangement of the 
internal organs of the ear which affords a 
means of guidance. The problem has been 
attacked again recently by P. Hachet-Souplet, 
director of the Institute of Animal Psychology 
in Paris, who concludes that the whole secret 
is contained in the ability of the pigeons to lay 
their course by recognized points in the land- 
scape beneath them. He believes that the 
longest authenticated flights are explicable in 
this way. ® 


Hee Stinging Tree.—In the southern part 
of Formosa grows a tree, about 10 feet tall, 
having long leaves which possess the property 
of the nettle, and produce a maddening irrita- 
tion of the skin when incautiously touched. 
The natives call it chiao-jen-kou, meaning 
‘*man - biting -dog.’? Mr. Tokutaro Ito of 
Tokyo, who has recently made a botanical 
exploration in Formosa, suggests the name 
‘*viper tree’’ as a more distinctly warning title. 
There is another species of ‘‘stinging tree’’ in 
Australia, which attains a height of 15 feet, 
and the effects of whose touch appear to be 
even more maddening to men and animals. 
Horses stung by it have had to be shot, and 
dogs, when affected by the poison of the leaves, 
run about, whining and biting themselves. 
& 


F pene Mummy.—One of the most 
remarkable specimens of ancient life yet 
discovered is that of a gigantic dinosaur, called 
Trachodon, found in the Cretaceous deposits 
of Kansas, and which Prof. H. F. Osborn 
describes as a ‘‘mummy.’”’ It is unique be- 
cause of the preservation of the form of a large 
portion of the epidermis, which was shrunken 
round the skeleton. This affords the first 
direct indication of the character of the skin 
of these strange animals. Professor Osborn 
thinks that the creature, which was about 30 
feet long and 15 feet tall, was a swimming 
animal, and that after its death it lay ona 
river-bank until thoroughly desiccated, and 
was then carried away by a flood and buried 
in sediment of a character suitable to retain a 
cast of the ‘‘surface sculpture. ’’ 
® 

urious Labrador. — Dr. W. T. Grenfell 

describes Labrador as a land still hardly 
known beyond its borders. The cold current 
that flows along its shores from the north 
dominates its climate, and notwithstanding 
that it is considerably farther south, it receives 
less continuous sunshine than Alaska, because 
its summer is shorter. The coldness of the 
soil and the dryness of the winds stunt many 
of its plants to such a degree that a larch 
growing at the southern end of Labrador, 
which showed 32 annual growth rings, was 
only nine inches tall, and its trunk was but 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Mineral 
deposits seem to be abundant, but prospectors 
have been able to stay but for short periods. 





For That Tired Feeling 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Excellent for the relief of that tired feeling due to 
Summer heat, overwork or insomnia. (Ade. 
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FISHING 
LINES 


SEST IN THE WORLD 


7] Made for every kind of fishin, 

and not high in price. Sen 

for Samples and cata- 
Give your dealer's 
name and say what kind or 
fishing you like. We will 
send the right lines. 
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|E. J. MARTIN’S SONS, 53 Kingfisher St., Rockville, Conn. 
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Infants’ Pants 


A dainty, comfortable garment 
that will keep baby’s clothes dry 
and clean. 

To be worn over the diaper. Made 


of Omo Sanitary Sheeting, which is 
absolutely water-proof and odor 
less, white, soft and easily cleansed. 
With or without lace trimming, 25c to $1.00 


Made by the M’f’r’s of Omo Dress Shields 
At your dealer's 


The Omo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 


























and Gloves 


' 
The pocket in the D & M Catchers” | 
Mitt is moulded there by hand. It is } 
shaped right in the making. : 
The mitts are double-sewed and both 
mitts and gloves are padded with fine 
asbestos felt. The gloves are made of 
pliable but tough leather, lined with f 
kid and sewed with linenthread. The | 
D&M Special No. | 
32 is the only genu- | 
ine buck glove on 
the market. } 
All D & M Mitt, { 
Gloves, Balls, Uniforms © 
and Supplies are asgudas © 
the money can buy andavre 
backed up by our ironclad | 
guarantee to replace any 
defective article. 
Ask your dealer 
for our 1911 cata- 
log and “Official 
pS Basebali Rules 
for 1911" free, 
If be hasn't 
them write 
to us. 
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Half Service or 
Double Expense 


4 dows telephone systems in 
one town mean a divided 
community or a forced duplica- 
tion of apparatus and expense. 


Some of the people are 
connected with one system, 
some are connected with the 
other system ; and each group 
receives partial service. 


Only those receive 
fullservice who subscribe 
for the telephones of both 
systems. 





Neither system can fully 
meet the needs of the public, 
any more than a-single system 
could meet the needs of the 
public if cut in two and half 
the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single 
community is true of the coun- 
try at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle 
of one system and one 
policy, to meet the de- 
mands for universal 
service, a whole service 
for all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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UDDY boots and a cap of blue, 
Hidden away from the common view— 
Boots begrimed with Virginia clay, 
Heavy and rough and worn away; 
Cap with vizor firm and wide, 
Darkly stained upon the side ; 
Cap and boots; and that was all 
Sent from the Southern hospital 
In the battle years of long ago. 


Grandmother, climbing the attic stair, 
Dimly sees them hanging there, 
Cobwebbed over and thick with dust; 
Yet as keen as a bayonet thrust 
Comes to her faithful breast again 

All of the sharp and sudden pain 
Known to her heart in that other May 
When the message came one day, 
Telling the wounded and the slain. 
Ever one picture lives for her— 

Flags and troops and a martial stir; 
Yonder a boy with laughing eye, 
Turning again to wave good-by. 

Oh, how her tearless lids had burned! 
Oh, how her throbbing heart had yearned! 
Oh, her pride in him as he went, 
Marching away with his regiment— 
One of the many who never returned! 


Under the distant Southern skies 

Faded the light from those laughing eyes. 
Borne from the battle-field at night, 
Vainly he fought the final fight— 

Facing the Foe that is not denied. 

Just as the morning broke he died. 

Long was the waiting trench they made 
Where the silent form was laid, 

With many another there beside. 


Many and weary have been the years, 
Heavy with heartache, dimmed by tears. 
Over the trench, unmarked, unknown, 
Long have the waving grasses grown. 
Mingled the dust of friend and foe ; 
Heedless the tides of the living flow; 

But at the top of the attic stair 
Grandmother fondles her treasures there, 
And lives again in the long ago. 


* ©¢ 


AT GETTYSBURG. 

EHIND the wall at 

Gettysburg lay the 7th 

Ohio Infantry, with 
sixty rounds of ammunition, 
awaiting the charge of 
Pickett’s brigade. After 
that momentous hour and a 
half of silence, in which the 
Union army was saving and 
distributing ammunition, 
but which the Confederate 
army misunderstood, Pickett’s command flung 
out its three columns and moved up the slope 
of Cemetery Ridge. Heedless of a terrible 
artillery fire, the three lines came on till the 
men behind the wall saw them, not as an army, 
but as men, separate, individual men, capable 
of being distinguished in firing. Then, and 
not before, they fired. 

The Ohio men had been in battle often 
before, but never like this, when men, seeing 
each other face to face, fired deliberately at 
each other with intent, not to stop an army, 
but to kill men; and even in the heat of battle 
a new horror impressed itself upon them. 
When silence fell again, most of the sixty 
rounds had been fired, and the three magnifi- 
cent lines had disappeared; but the dead lay 
thick behind the wall; and as for the space in 
front, there were long windrows of the slain. 

The field-hospitals were full already from 
the two days’ fighting, and to them were 
carried now only a small portion of the 
wounded. Those who could walk were helped 
away; some in desperate need were carried to 
the rear; but night fell before the work of 
relief had gone far. 

The Ohio boys cared for their own wounded 
as best they could, and brought over the wall 
a number of wounded men in gray and gave 
them water and some simple attention. 

That night there lay in the rifle-pit, side by 
side, a wounded young man from the South, 
and the man who nominally was guarding, but 
really was assisting him, from the Ohio regi- 
ment. 

‘*Have you had any recent revivals of relig- 
ion in your army?’ asked the Confederate. 

‘*No, I can’t say that we have,’’ said the 
Ohioan. ‘‘There are a lot of Christian men in 
my regiment. This company, C, was enlisted 
at Oberlin; it has eighty-five boys from Oberlin 
College—fifteen of them from the theological 
seminary. We’re mostly religious men, but 
we have had no special religious interest lately. 
We have been so constantly under arms it has 
been hard for us to hold even a Sunday 
service. ’’ 

‘*T reckon that’s why we’re going to win,’’ 
said the Confederate. 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ 

‘*T reckon we’re learning better how to pray. 
I was under Stonewall. He prayed, and ex- 
horted his men to pray. We didn’t do it 








always, and when he died, six weeks or so 
ago, it seemed a strange dispensation, and 
almost made us doubt. But we are learning 
that we had trusted in Stonewall too much, 
and not enough in God. His death has driven 
us to our knees. I reckon we shall win; prayer 
will do it.’’ 

‘*T guess not,’ said the Northerner. ‘‘Stone- 
wall prayed, and so did we, but God won’t let 
this war end till we have one country, and 
that country free. ’’ 

They were too weary, and one of them was 
too ill, for long theological argument; but they 
professed a common faith, and they prayed 
together that night in the rifle-pit, and fell 
asleep, side by side. 

The Confederate had not seemed fatally 
wounded, nor to be in great suffering; and 
what pain he had he bore so bravely that his 
guard had gone to sleep with no thought that 
the other might die. But in the morning, 
when the Ohio man awoke, the Southerner 
was dead. 

There were many others dead, and there 
was little time to mourn for any one of them. 
The day had stern duties, and few men in the 
trenches even guessed that the battle was over. 
The Fourth of July dawned, and the men 
behind the wall were in readiness for another 
day of bloodshed. But the broken ranks of 
men in gray, who had marched North in dust, 
marched South in mud and gloom. The Battle 
of Gettysburg was over, and the hot July 
weather broke in rain. 

As the years went by and memories of the 
war grew, some of them dim, but others more 
clear, the mind of the Ohio lad reverted often 
to his bedfellow at Gettysburg. He saw him- 
self and his comrades, mere boys, and the men 
they shot at,—boys like themselves, — and 
thought of the faith and prayers that, after 
all, united them; and more and more grew his 
horror of war, ‘and his conviction that men of 
like faith and blood ought to be able to settle 
their differences without killing one another. 
But in that growing belief in the gospel of 
peace, and in the united love of a common 
country, he thought he discerned the true 
answer to the prayers of the men who fought; 
and he thanked God that now above North and 
South floats a common flag, and stretches a 
common heaven. 

* © 


FOXES AT PLAY. 


To a fox is naturally a kind-hearted and 
playful animal is declared by many who 
have closely observed him. In “A Shep- 
herd’s Life’ Mr. W. H. Hudson records an in- 
stance witnessed by an English shepherd which 
will perhaps be disbelieved by those who have not 
observed animals for themselves, and who still 
think that all wild creatures are born with an in- 
herited and instinctive dread of their enemies. 


Caleb, the shepherd, related that one year two 
vixens littered in a deep bottom among the downs, 
so near together that when the cubs were big 
enough to come out they mixed and played in 
company. 

Caleb was so taken with the pay sight of all 
these little foxes, neighbors and playmates, that 
he went evening after evening to sit for an hour 
or longer watching them. 

Rabbits swarmed at that spot, and he observed 
that when the old foxes were not about, the young, 
half-grown rabbits would mix freely and rf wi 
the little foxes. He was so ourerised at this, 
never having heard of such a thing, that he told 
his master of it, and the farmer went with him on 
a moonlight night, and the two sat for a long time 


together, and saw rabbits and foxes playin r- | an 
out ma Sbbits 


ng one another round and round, the ra 
wher pursued often turning very suddenly and 
jumping clean over their eal sini 

An instance of the = ‘ul — of the fox with 
an enemy is related by a gentleman who was out 
with his dog, a fox-terrier, for an evening walk in 
some woods near his house. On his way back he 
discovered that a fox was following him at a dis- 
tance of about forty yards. When he stood still, 
the fox sat down and watched the dog. The dog 
appeared indifferent to its presence until his 
master ordered him to go for the fox, whereupon 
he charged him and drove him back to the edge of 
the wood; but at that point the fox turned and 
chased the dog back to its master, and then once 
more sat down and appeared much at its ease. 

—_ the dog was encouraged to go for him, 
and hunted him back again to the wood, and was 
then in turn chased back to its master. 

After several a of this performance, 
the gentleman went home, the fox still following, 
and in going in closed the gate behind him, leaving 
the fox outside, sitting in the road as if waiting 
for him to come out again to have some more fun. 


* 


A WINTER VISITOR. 


OR a good many years a certain little feath- 
ered guest, that came when the cold weather 
browned the fields, and went with the first 

breath of spring, puzzled the bird-lovers of the 
New England coast. This tiny visitor was called 
the Ipswich sparrow, because it was first noticed 
among the sand-hills of Ipswich, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Jonathan Dwight has written an interesting 
account of the solving of this ornithological puzzle. 


Until 1884 there was no clue to the breeding-place 
of this bird. Then a single summer specimen was 
discovered in Sable Island, Nova Scotia; but not 
until ten years later was that desolate isle proved 
to be the regular warm-weather habitation of this 
species of sparrow. 

Mr. Dwight visited Sable Island in 1894, and for 
the first time heard the little bird’s song and saw 
its nesting-place. It is the only land bird that 
makes its nest on the island, and it is known by 
the few inhabitants as the “gray bird.” 

Sable Island lies out in the ocean nearly one 
hundred miles from Nova Scotia. On account of 
the dense and prevailing fogs, it is unapproachable 
for weeks at a time, and a landing can only be 
made in fair weather. It is small wonder, then, 
that the Ipswich sparrow managed to keep its 
domestic affairs a secret for so long a time. 

One of the fascinating pages in the history of 
Sable Island, and one which bears closely on the 
history of the sparrow, is that which records the 
gradual demolition of the island by currents and 
storms. It is now a question of years, and not of 





centuries, before the whole island becomes a sub- 
merged bar. In 1775 the island was fo: 

long and two and a quarter wide. 
twenty-three miles long, and the greatest width 
did not exceed a mile. this rapid rate of melting 
away continues, the Ipswich sparrow will soon 
sows seek a new home in which to bring up its 
amily. 





Memorial. 
3 Co 0 * 


HE graves of my beloved dead, how far from 

me they lie, 

Where sweet memorial words are said, beneath a 
summer sky! 

The dews may weep where low they lie. My tears 
fall far away, 

On alien soil, neath alien sky, on this Memorial 
day. 


The nightly stars keep watch and ward above the 
sacred spot; 

God’s wild flowers deck each burial sward by hand 
of man forgot. 

Dear graves, a thousand miles away, my thoughts 
are with you there! 

I hear the muffied drum to-day, the solemn word 
of prayer. 





I see the banner freshly set above that soldier’s 
breast, 

Its colors all untarnished yet, where low he lies 
at rest. 

Shine, sun! Wave, flag! Above his sleep I, too, 
would bend and pray. 

Though distant, in my heart I keep a true Memo- 
rial day. 

* ¢ 


A CHURCH FAIR. 


6 OMEN have queer notions about busi- 
W ness,” said John Taylor, while a merry 
twinkle dawned in his eye. “But I 
think my wife’s are far and away the queerest. 
Ever hear the story of the church carpet? The 
old carpet had worn out. The men didn’t offer to 
buy a new one, so the Ladies’ Aid went in debt for 
it. Then they formed a plan to make the men pay 
the debt. 


“They would hold a church fair—a sale of men’s 
spring and summer clothing. Fifty women agreed 
to advance four dollars each to buy the material 
for shirts and overalls. Then for two weeks they 
put in their time, cutting and rine a They gave 
up all kinds of personal amusements, and wd 
worked their fingers off.° But they enjoyed it. 
They were doing a good work themselves, and, 
more important, they were going to make the 
men do a good work. Finally y tired-women 

ii together. There 


brought the products of their to: 
“*Now how are we going to sell them? was 





was a wagon-lo 


asked. 
= ‘Let’s learn the store prices, and make ours the 


“*A& good idea,’ said my wife, ‘but I’ve got a 
better one. We're competing with the stores, and 
to get trade we’ve got to undersell them. I pro- 
pose that we sell at the original price of the 
material. That will mean, of course, that we 
women give our work for nothing; but I think 
we're all willing to do that, and the low prices will 


bring the buyers. 

“The women ed. They advertised the sale. 
The men flocked into town, and the entire stock 
was sold in two hours. 

“*Well, how’d you make out?’ I asked = wife, 
who had brought the whole crowd home with her, 
to count the —. 

“‘Fine!’ they cried, in a chorus. ‘It’s been two 
weeks of hard work, but we’re wittieg © give that. 
since the men paid the money. Think of it! It 
cost us only four dollars each in actual cash!’ 

“*That’s fine!’ I said. ‘But wait. I want to 
get this right — 


“They all laughed. ‘Can’t see the scheme? 
pias aad you were really paying for the carpet, 

you 

“Of course,’ I said, ‘we’d have to buy clothes. 
ay—and these cost us less than store clothes. 
“*T know it!’ cried my wife, enthusiastically. 
‘And here’s a bundle for you, John. en I sa 
how fast they were going, I just bought two extra 
suits for you myself. You’ 
summer’s over. 

“The other women had declared they, too, had 
wanted their own families to derive some advan- 
tages from the bargain sale, and had invested 
heavily. They weren’t out much—the four dollars, 
the work, and the small cost of the presents. 

“*Your hearts do you credit,’ I said. ‘But now 
as to the carpet. Let me get this right. Who paid 

‘or 

“*Well, well, can’t you see yet?’ said my wife. 
‘Reason it out for yourself, you goose.’ 

“*T’ll try,’ Lsaid. ‘How much did you take in?’ 

“«Two hundred dollars.’ 

“*And you gave how much?’ 

“*Four dollars apiece.’ 

f you?’ 


~ 


“<And four times fifty makes how much?’ 
“My wife set down her cup, looking kind of 


azed. 
“*Now,’ I said, ‘let’s get all the facts together. 
You women have bought these presents—about 
half the stock, I judge. You worked two weeks. 
And you had given two hundred dollars clear in 
the first place. Why didn’t you pay it to the mer- 
chant direct?’ 
Res. 1 haven’t had a church fair in our town 
since.’ 


*® © 


THE LAST HOPE GONE. 


PEDESTRIAN in North Carolina one morn- 
A ing came upon a mountain cabin which gave 
unusual evidence of rural industry. There 
was a flourishing patch of wild mustard at the 
rear of the premises, a bantam hen on the front 
door-step, and something that resembled a milking- 
stool overturned on the hard-packed, yellow clay 
of the yard. Although it was but ten o’clock in 
the morning, the traveller decided to stop and ask 
for refreshment, since he might not come upon 
anything so promising in many hours. 


The tall, simply-clothed, and by =a mea- 
ss woman who came to the door looked at 
rst amazed and then resentful when her visitor 
made known his ~~ 
““We’ve et,” she drawled, in a rebukeful tone. 
““Jim’s gone to taown to fetch co’n-meal.” 

Inferring from this that there was no solid food in 
> areet, the man cheerfully suggested a glass 
of milk. 

Again the woman shook her head, while her 
sallow visage lengthened. “Jim went an’ for- 
— to milk the caow. He won’t be back till 
evenin’.”’ 

This seemed to be the traveller’s opportunity, 


miles | gl 


| animal was defunct or not. Finall 
need them before the | tion bys 





ant and to obtain a 
unadulterated beverage 


coveted. 
“T’ll be glad to milk her for you,” he offered, 
looking hopefully at the overturned stool in the 
yard. “I was brought up on a farm.” 
Again the woman shook her head. “Ye cain’t, 
stranger.” This time her resentment was tinged 
with futile regret. ‘Jim rid the caow to taown.” 


both to exercise his 


* ¢ 


MAKING THE PUBLIC WORK. 


DISINTERESTED charity is one thing; an 
A interested charity is a commercial enter- 

prise. As an example, the late Sir Francis 
Galton, in his book, “Memories of My Life,” tells 
how water is supplied to the thirsty traveller in 
Palestine. The invitation to drink has a string 
attached to it. At the other end of the string is 
the payment for the favor received. 


The soil about Jaffa is perfectly dry and won- 
derfully fertile, but only on the strict condition of 
its being amply supplied with water. Its environs 
are traversed by dusty roads between dull mud 
walls, on the other side of which the richly watered 
gardens lie, so pedestrians, as might be expected, 
are often thirsty and covetous. 

I saw a sort of pump-handle with a spout on the 
side of the road, and an inscription above bearing 
some such encouraging text as “Drink! Here is 


water. 

Accordingly we pumped, and a little water did 
certainly come; but however hard we pumped 
there issued no more than a scanty streamlet out 
of the spout. 

We heard, all the same, a sound of abundance 
of water that never reached us, the cause of which 
was soon discovered to be an ingeniously arranged 
division, by means of which the pumper got only 
a small part of the water he raised, and the garden 
got all the rest. 

It was an excellent example of the higher forms 
of commercial enterprise. They enrich all round, 
but the merchant to whose initiative they are due 
gets by far the biggest share. 


* & 


WHEN PA WAS HUFFY. 


UNT Melissa Spigott was such an exceedingly 

A energetic talker that the youngsters of the 

family used to suppose that her tongue must 

be copper-toed, because it never wore out. Uncle 

Silas, on the other hand, was as economical of 
words as a marketman is of early strawberries. 


The too free exercising of this unruly member 
of Aunt Melissa’s, on one occasion, gave Uncle 
Silas serious offense, which he manifested Le! a 
severe silence lasting for several days. At the 
end of that period one of the older daughters 
approached her mother upon the subject with the 
remark, ‘Ma, seems like you ought to make up 
with pa by now.” . 

“Make up with pa!” exclaimed Aunt Melissa, 
in great astonishment. ‘Make up what?” 

y,” returned the daughter, “don’t you know 
poor pa’s feeling bad yet? He’s still huffing.” 

“Huffing—for the land’s sake! How long’s he 
been a-huffing?” 

“Ever since you came down on him so hard 
about wasting sugar by not stirring his coffee; 
that’s three days ago.” 

“Why, you don’t tell me, Janie Maud!” Aunt 
Melissa looked amazed. “Your pore pa! Been 
— oe three days, and I never mistrusted a 

ng o x 


* ¢ 


EXPERT CLASSIFICATION. 


Te schedules of custom-houses the world 
over are miracles of complication. They 
are so arranged that it takes an expert to 
interpret them, and even an expert can hardly 
evade them. On one occasion, however, both a 
customs official and a traveller put their heads 
together to try to decide the duty on a certain 
article. 


It was a pair of mounted horns from some rare 
moun an . It was not mentioned in the 
book which described the duties. There was no 
preg for letting a thing by without catering 
it one way or the other. They were at a standstill. 

‘“We argued for half an hour, straight,” declared 
the owner of the horns afterward. “I wouldn’t 
let him charge me the rate for ivory because it 
wasn’t ivory, and he wouldn’t allow me to call it 
live stock because no one knew whether the 
one of the 
y a sugges- 





ce s helped us out 


“What did you settle on?” 
“TI settled for nothing. We called the horns ‘old 
wearing apparel in use,’ and they came in free.” 


* © 


WHY THE AUDIENCE LAUGHED. 


HEY were four little innocent girls, dressed 

in snowy white. Each carried a big card, on 

one side of which was a large letter. As 

they filed on to the stage of the great Sunday- 

school gathering they held the cards with the 

lettered side toward themselves, but reversed 

them one by one as each repeated a verse begin- 

ning with the letter of the card which she held in 
her hands. 


When all four had spoken there was to be dis- 

layed the word “STAR’’—the Star of Bethlehem. 

ut when they had said their verses, and turned 
their letters to the gaze of the audience, they were 
a at the unprecedented roar of laughter 
with which they were greeted, instead of the antic- 
, we of pleased comment and the clapping 
of hands. 

The trouble was that the tiny actors had come 
upon the stage from the side opposite to the one 

ey had been in the habit of entering in their 
practising, and had got reversed. What the audi- 
ence saw was not “STAR,” but “RATS.” 


* © 


IRISHMAN AND SCOT. 


HATEVER may be the truth concerning 

the identity of blood in Irishmen ani 

Scots, the two peoples have managed tv 

develop national traits which are quite distinctive. 


Two soldiers,—‘‘non-coms,”—one from Dublii: 
and the other from Aberdeen, were lounging dow! 
a London street, when they observed through tlic 
window of a shop an extremely pretty girl behind 
the counter. 

“Will ye but look at that, oe ye said the 
Irishman. “I must have speech with that 
lady, for a prettier one I never saw. We'll step 
in and buy some trifle or another of her, and per- 
haps get a smile into the bargain.” 

ut as he was about to put his i ay into execu- 
tion, the thrifty Scotsman seized him by the arm. 

“Hoot, mon!” he protested. “I'll go in with ye, 
but there’s nae occasion for us to throw away any 
siller. Let’s just gang in and ask her to change 


a shillin’ for twa saxpences!” 
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TWO BOYS. 
By J. D. Cowles. 


A boy I know, 
Whose name is Joe, 
Just plays for the sake of teasing; 
But another boy,— 
They call him Roy,— 
He plays for the sake of pleasing. 


Friends by the score 

Has Roy, and more — 
The boy who plays to please you; 

But Puss and Bess, 

And all the rest, 

Are sure to run 

From poor Joe’s fun— 
The boy who plays to tease you. 


HAL’S CELEBRATION. 
By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


“ ET me mended in time for the thirtieth, 
¢ doctor, please; that’s all I ask,’’ 
begged Hal, looking up from his ban- 
daged leg to the face that bent kindly above it. 
**Can’t do it, my boy. Broken legs have a 
great way of taking their own time; they’re 
slower than cold molasses. Might as well tell 
you, sonny, no outings for you in the next ten 
days. Take your medicine like a man, now!’’ 
Hal gulped. ‘*Why, doctor! Not be in the 
procession, not carry the flag, not help put 
flowers in the cemetery on Memorial day? 
Why, doctor !’’ 

He was a boy, and nearly ten years old, 
so tears would never do in the world, but the 
doctor saw a big bright one caught up on a 
wary lash just in time to prevent its rolling 
down. ‘Look here, old fellow,’’ he said, sud- 
denly, laying a hand on the boy’s shoulder, 
‘‘vou are a soldier’s grandson, aren’t you? 
Don’t you ever let people forget that; but if 
you want them to remember, don’t forget it 
yourself.’” And he was gone, whistling a 
cheery martial air. Hal lay back in his chair 
a long time, thinking very hard. 

‘*Mother,’’ he said, on the morning of Me- 
morial day, ‘‘I don’t want anybody to stay 
home with me except little Darky Dan. Now 
please all go, and don’t hurry home, either.’’ 











PREPARING FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


URE COS 





PUZZLES. 


1. DIAMOND. 
In statistics. A sailor. An island. To decay. 
In statistics. 


2. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am a word of six letters. My 432 is an ani- 
mal, and is an enemy to my 532. My 632 isa 
covering. My 2341 are sailors, who much dislike 
my 4321. My 534 is a conveyance, and my 6342 
is an animal. 


3. DROPPED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Whole I am a Roman governor; extract a letter 
and I am very useful at dinner; extract another 
letter and I am a part of the body; curtail, and | 
am a gentle blow. 


4. RIDDLE. 
I live in wealth from week to week, 
In poverty I live, and meek. 
You always see me in a pet 
And always I am found fn debt. 
Alas! you find me in your fears, 
Tis I that help you make your tears; 
But yet in happiness I dwell. 
What is my nature—can you tell? 


5. DROPPED VOWELS. 
N dir s - wtch tht wnts bth hnds, 
8 slss f t gs s f t stnds. 


6. ANAGRAM RIME. 
The fruit he spied with rosy ------ . 
Temptation waited like a ------ 
He seized the ------ with his might, 
Not conscious of a ------ in sight. 


7. ENIGMA, 
I’m found in plain, but not in lane; 
I’m found in aim, though not in lame; 
My third is in slough, but not in plough; 
My fourth is in carp, but not in harp; 
My fifth is in earl, but not in curl; 
My sixth is in sole, but not in bowl. 
My whole is a constellation 
of piscatorial denomination. 


8. CHARADES. 


My first is one of winter’s ills, 

The very thought produce 8 chills. 

We take old Doctor Cure’em’s pills, 

He waits to take my last. 

When worn with tramping, “9 and call, 
He finds my whole a cure for all 


II. 
my Sot of a girl is the name; 

y next is not far away; 
My hird high land to weary the lame; 

y last, what we have done every day; ; 
When my all the world shall see, 
Nothing left can there ever be. 


RE 


when the song had come to an end, with his 
throat aching a little. 

“Do you see that man?’’ Danny nodded 
gravely. ‘‘Well, he was a soldier, and he 
fought very bravely, and they made him a 
captain, and he died fighting,’’ Hal told, in 
clear, speech-like voice. ‘‘Three cheers for 
the soldier !’’ he finished. . And ‘‘ Three cheers 
for the sojer man!’’ echoed Dan, with a will. 

Then they fastened a flag up among the 
flowers, and ate their luncheon very quietly 
there in the library, on the floor beneath the 


| off; and after he was gone, Hal wheeled him-| soldier tunes?’’ Dan thought he did, having | portrait, camp-fashion, while Hal told all he 


The family was so troubled over his missing | 


the long-looked-for pleasure of the day, how- 
ever, that they could not bear to leave, and 
hovered over him, trying to show their sym- 
pathy. 

“Don’t bother about me,’’ Hal told them, 
sturdily. ‘‘I am all right. Good-by!’’ 

But when the gate shut on the last hurrying 
little brother and sister, and only small Dan 
remained for company, Hal looked rather 
lonely. He lay back and sighed. Then he 
fell into a brown study, and it was a long 
while before he roused up. Then he was 
smiling brightly. 

‘Dan, roll me into the library,’’ he com- 


manded, ‘‘and then go out into the yard and | 
pick a whole armful of white and purple lilacs | | 


and bring them in, please.’? Dan obediently | 


steered the chair into the library and trotted | 





self round slowly, until he faced the long, 
life-size portrait of the soldier grandfather, 
who looked down at him from the frame with 
serious and loving eyes. 

‘*Get me my drum now, Danny,’’ he said, 
‘‘and your mouth -harp, and we’ll have a 
memorial march. ’’ 

When Danny had brought the things, he 
was despatched for a step-ladder, gleefully 
carrying out Hal’s orders; and climbing to 
the top with great care and pride, he proceeded 
to trim the frame with beautiful blossoms, 
working quite deftly for so small a boy. When 
the task was done, the picture was a perfect 
bower of lilacs, and the whole effect was very 
fine to the two pairs of admiring eyes. Hal’s 
| were bright with interest and excitement. 

‘*What can you play, Dan?’”’ said Hal, 
when this was done. ‘‘Do you know any 





quite a talent for music, and for a while the 
room rang with their march, as they paraded 
round and round, Danny pushing the chair 
and blowing his harp noisily at the same time, 
and Hal beating a brave drum tattoo. More 
than one passer-by, going to join the long pro- 
cession, stopped a minute to listen and wonder, 
and then moved off, smiling. 

Hal had a strong, sweet voice, and after his 
chair had been placed in front of the picture, 
he looked up and sang a song they had taught 
him in school: 

“Remember the soldiers, children, 
Remember them all with flowers. 
Theirs was the battle, and theirs the pain; 
Ours is the peace, and ours the gain. 
Theirs was the sowing, the harvest ours, 
And all we can give them to-day is flowers!” 


‘*T’l] make a speech now,’’ said Hal, at last, 





knew of the story of the ‘‘soldier man,’’ and 
little ‘‘ Darky Dan’’ listened solemnly. It grew 
very warm toward afternoon, and when the 
others came trooping in near dusk, it was to 
find both watchers fast asleep in their places 
under the garlanded picture. 

Hal looked up drowsily as he felt his mother’s 
hand on his forehead. ‘‘Tell me about it all,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Did you put the wreaths on grand- 
father’s grave? And, O mother, see what 
Danny and I have done! It was the next best 
thing to going with the rest.’’ 

‘*It was a better thing,’’ mother answered, 
lovingly. ‘‘ You have been a brave boy to-day, 
laddie, and no soldier grandfather could wish 
more for a grandson than that !’’ 

Hal smiled happily up into the steady eyes 
of the portrait looking down upon him through 
the decorating lilacs. 





THE HIGHEST HILL 
IN HAPPYTOWN. 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


The highest hill in Happytown —I climbed it just 
to-day, 

A little wind went with me, like a comrade, all the 
way. 

I'd longed to journey to the place, and when the 
glad day came, 

I told myself that Happytown should be the village 


name. 


We chose the pleasant river road that leads along 
the fields, 

And what a wealth of clover sweet the wind across 
it yields ! 

We drove through little singing woods, we passed 
another place, 

But all the time ‘twas Happytown toward which I 
turned my face. 


“O horses, hurry on,” I sang, “and do not wait to 
drink, 

How glad you are to stop a while at shady River- 
Brink!” 

And when we reached the little town, | flew with glad, 
swift feet, 

To what I knew was waiting me at end of Sunlight 
Street. 


The little road is brown and steep, and wriggles up the 
hill, 

But all the way the drooping trees stand shady, cool and 
still ; 

I climbed and looked about me, and there before me lay 

The great wide world I'd heard about, all shining in the 
day. 


Close down below was Happytown, its red roofs painted 
new, 

And all the little chimney-pots were filled with misty 
blue ; 

The children’s voices rose to me; I watched the wagons go 

Along the crooked streets, in sunshine there below. 


And out upon the valley where the greenest meadows 
lay 

I saw the tiny reaper folk go piling up the hay; 

Then far, far out and wide I looked; and wonderful to me, 

On distant shores I'd never seen, spread out the wide, 
blue sea. 


I saw it shining in the light, all misty blue and gray, 

The little soft-winged wander boats were resting on the 
bay ; 

I stood and looked and wondered, and wished some day 
to go 

Far over there to hear its voice, and feel the salt wind 


blow. 


And have you heard of Happytown? And do you 
know its hill > 
Such wonders can it show you when the air is clear and 


still ; 

The highest in the countryside, for when you climb and 
look 

The world is spread before you, like a wide and open 
book. 
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SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF 
PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 

A speedy and eco ical treat t for disfiguring 
pimples is the following: Gently smear the face with 
Cutieura ointment, but do not rub. Wash off the oint- 
ment in five minutes with Cuticura soap and hot water 
and bathe freely for some minutes. Repeat morning 
and evening. At other times use hot water and Cuti- 
cura soap for bathing the face as often as agreeable. 
Cuticura soap and ointment are equally successful for 
itching, burning, sealy and crusted humors of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, from infancy to age, usually 
affording instant relief, when all else fails. [Adv. 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Unequalled for Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore Throat 
Bronchial and Asthmatic Troubles. No opiates. 
Sample free. JOHN I. Brown & SON, Boston, Mass. 





















He passed his plate, 
And winked his eye, 
That's how he got 
A fresh supply. 
And they were glad 
He loved it so, 
Because it gave 
Him strength to grow. 


You'll Want More, Too 


after you once know how really good is 


Ca 52g 
TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


——how much better it is than any breakfast food 
you ever ate. Just try it. Get the right one—ask 
for Kellogg's and look for this signature on pack- 


UK. Nelheyg 


The kind with the Flavor. Made of the Best White Corn. 
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AN EFFECT SPOILED. 


VERY one knows how easily the effect of a 

sentimental or emotional appeal is destroyed 
by a touch of the ridicul Two a ing in- 
stances where this was achieved, once acciden- 
tally, and once intentionally, in the course of a 
legal trial, have recently been related. In the 
first an eloquent lawyer, at a time when legal 
eloquence was more ornate, and more often 
adorned with literary embellishments than now- 
adays, was drawing to the close of a moving plea 


to the jury. 

The case was one of domestic trouble involving 
parents and children, and he attempted to con- 
clude his peroration with the words of King Lear 
upon ingratitude. =, a slight slip of the tongue, 
however, he rendered them: 

“How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is 
To have a toothless child.” 


Needless to say, the effect was quite other than 
that which he desired. 

In another case the lawyer for the plaintiff was 
about to read a love-letter, which he felt certain 
would appeal strongly to the sentimental sym- 
pathies of the jury. writer, who was em- 

loyed in a telephone office, had written it in the 
eisure moments of his business, using such mate- 
rial as was at hand. 

The qpening words had already been read aloud, 
—‘‘My darling Laura,’”’—when the opposing lawyer 
rai the point that if the document in question 
was to be read to the jury, it must be read entire ; 
omissions were clearly inadmissible. He was sus- 
tained by the judge, and reluctantly the reader 
began anew: 

“New land Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Telsghonie: Message. Phe following message has been 
transmitted in whole or part by telephone, subject to 
conditions limiting the liabilities for errors, delays and 
mistakes, which have been agreed to by the sender 


exceeding the tolls paid hereon, nor unless claimed in 
writi within thirty days from ding the 
My dar Laura —”’ 








He had written upon the back of a telephone 
and telegraph blank. The jury was able to decide 
the ease in which “darling Laura” La quite 
uninfluenced by sentimental considerations 


* © 


SACCHARIN. 


ACCHARIN, which was discovered a few years 

ago by Dr. Ira Remsen, now president of Johns 
Hopkins University, assisted by others, is in its 
pure state five hundred times as sweet as sugar. 
In its commercial form it is three hundred times 
as sweet. It has been used extensively in sweet- 
ening jams, cakes, pies and soda-water sirups. 
Yet it is not a sugar, and it is asserted that it is 
not assimilated by the stomach. 


Four years ago a government commission, 
headed by President Remsen, was asked to look 
into the propriety of the use of saccharin in food. 
It has lately reported that saccharin is one of 
those substances the use of which is forbidden by 
the pure-food law. The government has conse- 
quently ordered that after July 1st no food sweet- 
ened with it may be sold in any of the territories, 
or Coy from one state to another. 

Similar action was taken by practically all the 
governments of Europe a long time ago. 
owe an international conference was held in Paris 
or the purpose of making — to stamp out the 
trade in saccharin. The importation of it into 
Italy is forbidden, and its manufacture for medic- 
inal pu $3 is in the hands of the government. 

Even its medicinal value is disputed. Like ani- 
lin dyes, it is a coal-tar product. In excess it 
causes nausea and sometimes death. Itis char 
that the laws against it in Europe were passed at 
the demand of the manufacturers of cane- or beet- 
sugar, but when its inventor in America joins in a 
report condemning its use in place of sugar, such 
charges may be disregarded. 
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VERB, INTRANSITIVE— “‘ TO GIDDAP.” 


HE services of the farmers to the nation are 
not confined to one “field.” Not infrequently 
they are pioneers in the development of the lan- 
guage as well as of the land, although it is not 
often that one is discovered blazing for himself so 
delightful a “trail to expression” as this, heard by 
a writer in the New York Times: 


Not long ago I was driving through the remote 
country, and as usual, w the driver could best 
talk about was his horses—and he was talking. 

* *Giddap,’ I says to um, ‘giddap,’ ” he said, in 
telling me a story about a case of stalling in that 
same mud road we were then poaing through. 

“And what did they do?” I asked, just to be 
saying something to show interest. 

“Oh, they dap, all right; they was good 
hosses,” he responded. 


& & 


WIT “IN EXTREMIS.” 


F the men of letters who lost their lives on 
the scaffold, two, at least, died debonairly. 


There was Montrose—poet and king’s man in 
Scotland’s king versus kirk business. On the 
morning of his execution, Warristown, the Cov- 
enanter, went to his cell, doubtless to make him- 
= unpleasant. Montrose was combing out his 
curls. 

‘‘Why is James Graham so careful of his locks?” 

Montrose smiled, and made answer: 

“So long as my head is my own, I mean to see 
to it. When Warristown gets it, he may deal with 
it as he likes.” 

At the scaffold Sir Thomas More asked the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower to see him safe up the steps. 

“T'll shift for myself coming down,” the poet 
promised. 

* © 


HUSBAND’S REPERTORY. 


HE wife without humor is not altogether the 
invention of Punch, but we are indebted to | 
that excellent publication for the one who figures | 
in the subjoined story. 


A man who fancies himself a raconteur was, 


with his wife, paying his first call in a new nei 
borhood. He told a humorous story with fine 
results. Said his proud wife then: 

‘Now tell them your other story, dear.” 


*® © 


BEGINNING AT HOME. 


“] WANT land reform!” St. James’s Budget is 

quoting a perfervid orator. “I want housing 
reform!” he continued. “I want electoral reform! 
I want educational reform! I want —”’ 











“Chloroform!” suggested a firm voice from the 
rear of the hall. 
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June 30th 


Marks the Closing of This Season’s 


Perseverance Reward Offers. 


N The Companion of October 20th we 
offered a choice of twenty-seven attractive 
articles as a Reward for Perseverance to each 
subscriber who secured and sent us five new 
subscriptions before June 30, 1911. Only 
five weeks now remain before the closing of this 
Offer. There is ample time, however, either 
to complete a club of five or to get another 
club, if subscribers make the most of the weeks 
that are left. One new subscription a week 
will give the necessary five before June 30th. 
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ONE OF THE 27 REWARDS 
A Genuine English Dinner Set 





IS Dinner Set, consisting of 70 full-sized pieces, is imported direct 

from England. The grade offered is the popular Imperial Flow 
Green Duchess. This is a semi-porcelain with blue green under the 
glaze, floral decoration and fine finish. It is a Set we can highly 
recommend and fully guarantee. The pieces are as follows: 9 Cups; 
9 Saucers; 9 Breakfast Plates; 9 Dinner Plates; 9 Soup Plates; 
9 Individual Butter Plates; 9 Sauce Dishes; | Large Meat Platter; | Small 
Meat Platter ; | Round Vegetable Dish; | Bowl; | Cheese Plate; | Cov- 
ered Dish. The full Set given as a reward for Perseverance for five new 
subscriptions. Sent by freight, charges paid by receiver. Value $8.00. 
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Our Perseverance 


Rewards 


are the extra payment by which we reward 
those of our subscribers who persevere until 
they secure five new subscriptions. These 
Perseverance Rewards are given in addition 
to a Merchandise Payment for each new 
subscription, and also in addition to our cash 
Vacation Awards. 


For complete list of Perseverance Rewards 
and other Offers, see The Companion of 
October 20, 1910 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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trip—instead of one of dependence on 

farmhouses and hotels for shelter at 
night—is an interesting and delightful experi- 
ence. The fun of tramping with a pack on 
your back, of sleeping by brooks in the woods, 
of eating delicious things cooked in the open— 
this ean only be appreciated by trying it. And 
after you have once been on such a trip, the 
charm of it all will make you go again and 
again. 

The ideal party consists of two—a girl and 
her brother. But if there are no available 
brothers, two or three girls, with perhaps an 
enthusiastic aunt or mother, may have a very 
successful time. It is not necessary to go off 
in the wilds; you will find plenty of excite- 
ment, adventure and real camping experiences 
near home. Besides, it is an advantage to be 
in fairly civilized country, so as to be able to 
replenish food-supplies often, for that lessens 
the weight of the pack. 

There is a fascination in using a map in 
tracing the course of streams, and deciding 
which mountains to climb and which lakes to 
camp on. By writing 
to the director of the 
United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., maps may 
be obtained of all dis- 
tricts that have been 
surveyed by the gov- 
ernment. These maps 
cost five cents apiece, 
and are by far the best, 
for besides being more 
accurate than others, 
the scale is large, the 
contours are shown, 
and even the houses are 
sometimes indicated—a 
great convenience in de- 
ciding whether a given 
place is wild enough fora camp. The points to 
bear in mind in selecting an outfit are first of 
all to take as few things as you can get along 
with, and second to see that these are as compact 
and light as possible. 

An easy way to carry your house, bed, 
kitchen, wardrobe and larder on your back is in 
a water-proof canvas duffel bag, the weight of 
which may be borne either by straps encircling 
the shoulders, or by tump-lines, a method used 
by Canadians and Indians. A tump-line is 
a broad strap going across the forehead; 
the pack rests on the small of the back, so 
that the weight is divided between the head 
and the hips. There are also several forms 
of knapsack which 
are obtainable, and 
which may be pre- 
ferred to the duffel 
bag, because of their 
neater appearance. 

From twenty to 
twenty-five pounds is 
a good-sized pack for 
an average girl. An 
outfit for two may be 
divided by making 
one pack of the blan- 
kets and tent, and 
putting all the rest of 
the things in the duf- 
fel bag or knapsack. 
Usually the frying- 
pan hasto be strapped 
on the outside. 

The best tent, since 
it is the lightest, besides being durable and 
perfectly water-proof, is made of balloon silk, 
but one of unbleached cotton, waterproofed, 
will answer every purpose. An ‘‘A’’ tent, 
not a wall tent, is a good kind for a walking 
trip; one five by seven is the right size for two 
people. If the trip is made in early summer, 
a mosquito lining is a great comfort. 

For the floor of the tent one may use a rubber 
blanket and a poncho; the sleeping-blankets 
are wrapped in the rubber blanket while they 
are carried. A poncho is a rubber blanket 
with a slit in the middle, so that it may be put 
on over the head and serve as a raincoat. The 
blankets should be of wool, for they must be 
warm and light. Fold them once sidewise, 
turn them up about six inches at the bottom, 
and pin them with four horse-blanket safety- 
pins along the bottom and half-way up the 
Sides, so as to make a sleeping-bag. 

\s to cooking utensils, the following are 
indispensable: an aluminum cooking pail, a 
tin coffee-pot, a frying-pan and a large spoon, 
and a tin eup, tin plate, teaspoon and fork 
apiece. A camp knife in a sheath, that may 
be carried on one’s belt, is a convenience, but 
a jack-knife will serve almost as well. 

One of the best materials’for camping clothes 
is khaki. It is durable and sheds rain. An 
entire suit of khaki, blouse, bloomers and 
skirt, is excellent for a summer trip, but in 
September a flannel blouse and skirt would be 
better. Underelothes should be of light wool. 
Wear heavy calf shoes that you are well used 
to. They should first be soaked in some 


A ‘rie—instea trip which is also a camping 





Waterproofing preparation. Woolen stockings | 














are better than cotton, for they serve as cushions 
for the feet. Canvas leggings keep out thie dust 
and give a trim appearance with a short skirt. 
Khaki hats are very serviceable; they shield 
one both from sun and rain, are inexpensive, 
and wear well. Sweaters are indispensable 
protections from sun and rain. 

Every extra bit of luggage means added 
weight and one thing more to look after, so 
take as few toilet articles as possible. A small 
bottle of carbolic acid, antiseptic bandage, and 


are suggestions for an emergency kit. Matches 
should be carried in a water-proof safe. For 
cutting tent-pins and boughs a hatchet may be 
taken, although a safety ax has the advantage 
of a guard over the blade. Shaving-stick cases 
are convenient for carrying small films. 

Great care must be exercised in the selection 
of food. Avoid canned and bottled goods, for 
they are unnecessarily heavy. If the trip is 
taken where it is possible to restock frequently 
at stores, and to buy milk and eggs at farm- 
houses, the problem is much simplified. Ex- 
cellent camping foods are bacon, crackers, 
brown sugar, rice, pancake flour, tea, cocoa, 
erbswurst,—pea-meal soup in powder form, — 
dried apples and sweet chocolate. Confection- 
ers have a good sweet chocolate for twenty-five 
cents a pound in five-pound lots; it is the kind 
they use for covering candies. Make canvas 
bags for carrying the food. Friction-top tins 
of different sizes may be bought at sporting- 
goods stores; they are useful for carrying 
butter, bacon, and the bacon grease, which 
should be saved for frying pancakes. 

Of course you cannot walk as far with a 
pack as without one. Ten miles along roads is 
a good distance for one day, and through woods 
you cannot expect to do as much. Everything 
depends on the trampers’ feet; rubbing soap 
on them keeps them from blistering. It is a 
good rule to break camp early in the morning, 
not to build a fire for the noon meal, and to 
make camp in the middle of the afternoon. If 
you are fortunate enough to be able to choose 
a spot near a lake or river, a swim is delight- 
fully refreshing after the day’s tramp. 

In making camp, select a level space between 
two trees, and string the tent on a rope be- 
tween them. Cut a young sapling into about 
twenty-inch lengths for tent-pins, and drive 
them into the earth with the back of theax. Be- 
fore the tent is pitched, however, the ground must 
be carefully prepared by removing all stones 
and cutting the bushes and larger plants close 
to their roots—the camp knife is useful here. 

Spruce, balsam or hemlock boughs make 
very comfortable beds. Take twigs about ten 
inches long and stick 
them close together 
into the ground in 
rows, starting at the 
foot of the bed and 
having them bend 
toward the head. If 
you have to depend 
on the softness of the 
earth, it is wise to 
make slight hollows 
in the ground for the 
shoulders and hips. 

A small fire is 
better than a large 

me; it is just as good 
for purposes of cook- 
ing and warmth, and 
besides, it is safer. 
Never leave a fire 
until you are sure 
that it is entirely extinguished, for to start a 
forest fire is unpardonable carelessness. The 
soft woods are better for boiling and hard woods 
for frying. 

The only expense involved in a tramping 
vacation, with the exception of the initial cost 
of the outfit, is the food. The outfit is an 
investment which ought to last indefinitely. 
The cooking utensils, the woolen and rubber 
blankets and the ponchos are the only things 
for which you cannot substitute home-made 
articles. 

A feeling of perfect independence, the ability 
to go anywhere and camp wherever you please, 
—the only requisites being comparative privacy, 
two trees, and water somewhere near,—these 
are the advantages of such a trip. It givesa 
girl a new sense of power to realize that she 
can carry with her all the necessities of life. 
It is good to get away from the luxuries of 
civilization, to live simply and near to nature, 
if only to learn to appreciate home. But the 
real value of tramping cannot be told; it lies 
in the experience itself. 


* © 


DOUBTFUL MUSIC. 

as HERE is only one trouble about a 

“T Chinese cook,’? said the man from 
the West, according to a writer in the 

Washington Star. 

‘*What is that ?’’ 

‘*You can never tell whether he is singing 
happily at his work, or whether he has burnt 
himself and is moaning with pain.’’ 
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NG ~ AND - TRAMPING 
Sea=> FOR:GIRLS S&S 


White teeth. ‘Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 
Denti frice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [Ade. 








FEED YOU MONEY 
FEED YOUR BRAIN, AND IT WILL FEED YOU 
MONEY AND FAME. 


“Ever since boyhood I have been especially 
fond of meats, and I am convinced I ate too 
rapidly, and failed to masticate my food properly. 


“The result was that I found myself, a few years | 


ago, afflicted with ailments of the stomach, and 
kidneys, which interfered seriously with my busi- 
ness. 

“At last I took the advice of friends and began 


| to eat Grape-Nuts instead of the heavy meats, 


needles threaded with different kinds of thread | 


etc., that had constituted my former diet. 


“I found that I was at once benefited by the | 


change, that I was soon relieved from the heart- 
burn and indigestion that used to follow my meals, 


that the pains in my back from my kidney affection | 


had ceased. 

*“My nerves, which used to be unsteady, and my 
brain, which was slow and lethargic from a heavy 
diet of meats and greasy foods, had, not in a 
moment, but gradually, and none the less surely, 
been restored to normal efficiency. 

“Now every nerve is steady and my brain and 
thinking faculties are quicker and more acute 
than for years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I used to suffer 
during the forenoon from a feeling of weakness 
which hindered me seriously in my work, but since 
I began to use Grape-Nuts fodd I can work till 
dinner time with all ease and comfort.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little book, “The | 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








“Si/ver 
Plate} 
That 4 ny 
Wears”)* 


ASTHMA oa ey 


| <8 Bay ES Te rE + is particularly 
apted to children and delicate cases 
| beeause it is mild and is varied to a age STAY 


| and conditions. Write for Bulletin Y at ) CURED 


| P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, 





ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE. 
Either style with any three |etters and 
res, one or two colors of wry 
Sterling Silver, 250 each, $2.50 d 
Silver Plated. 100 each, $1. oo » toma “dena for free 
Catalog. Special designs also made for any School or 
ociety, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 464, Rochester, N. ¥. 


scours ATTENTION! 


"This Official Boy Scout Uniform 
easily earned. Thousands of Boy 
Scouts all over the country are 
wearing them. Icanonlysupply 
a limited number of boys. Write 
me today, so you won’t get left 
Vacation will soon be here and you 
should have the real scout outfit. 
Bert Hall, Hathaway Bldg. ,Milwaukee, Wis. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 





























placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 
Neat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. Mace 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Of 











HAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kail Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 

for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LFWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, it, Mich. 
















chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt and 
grease and lubricates every 
delicate part so your 
Sewing Machine 
works more easily, more smoothly, 
and lasts longer. You do more 
work, better work, with half the 
labor.’ Prevents rust on all metal 
parts; saves cost of expensive 














repairs. Generous trial bottle 
and new booklet free. 
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Monogram Fob 


For Ladies and 





oe 
066. 


Gentlemen 

F “PHIS Fob has an 18k ; 
gold-plated Cross-Bar, 

= Swivel and three - letter 3 


Monogram Pendant. These 
are mounted on the best 
black Italian silk gros-grain 
ribbon, about five inches 
long and double. State P 
whether the Fob is wanted 
for a lady or a gentleman. 


+08 
466 


+e 


Given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for 
one new subscription 
and 25¢. extra, postage 
§ included. Price $1.25, = 
post-paid, 


: “Arts and Crafts” Fob : 


HE mountings are gold-filled on the 
3 “*Arts and Crafts’’ order, and finished 
in dull color. The Fob is of leather and 
. fitted with a safety chain. 


nad 


aes. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
§ scribers for one new subscription 
and 25¢. extra, postage included. 


eee. 





§ Price $1.25, post-paid. Fs 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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where are making money fast. 


to anyone attr 


allow TEN D 


$26 middiemen's DONO x BU buyin 


your bicycle. 


m make you. 


oe satisfied ‘sith, "a = ‘a above fact cost. 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our -. Orders filled the day received 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

TIRES COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 

or WAIT but write today for our Large Casaiegee beautifully illustrated and containing 

great fund Ree matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. (50, CHICACO, ILL. 


IN EACH TOWN 
as and district to 
ride and ex- 


hibit a sample 1911 Model “ Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 


Our agents every 
Write at once for full particulars and spectal offer. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED» until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We hig 


without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, an 


AYS’ FREE TRIAL, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it to any you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
iy LOW FACTORY PRICES at one small §° above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 


direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until 


you receive our catalogues BP learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offer 


when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
T vou WiLL BE ASTONISHED our — models, at the wonderfully (ow prices we 


the highest grade bicycles at BieveLe prices than any other fas tory. We 


fc DEALERS, you can sell our 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 

ra weekly paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single yon | issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a-hole through 
the envelope. . 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








A FIT OF “THE BLUES.” 
HERE are certain individ- 

















Rothe cous uals who seem to take 
he W- yaa pride in the fact that they are 
PAR MMMO the slaves of their moods, 
35h aa especially of their dark ones. 
is aia NN De \ ] They will tell you, with a res- 



















ignation that touches compla- 
cency, that they are subject to 
“black fits,” or “the blues,” 
or “days of melancholia,” or 
whatever may be the pet 
phrase for their deplorable 
lapses fromthe normal. Such 
people never seem to realize that these moods 
are only another outward and visible sign of an 
inward disgrace, and that unhealthy minds are 
rarely found in healthy bodies. 

It is a hard saying, but “the blues” may gen- 
erally be traced to one or both of two horrid 
qualities—greed and laziness. Nine times out of 
ten the low-spirited person is suffering from auto- 
toxication—from too much food taken into the 
body and too little attention paid to elimination, 
or to proper exercise. 

The human mechanism can take care of only a 
certain amount of food. After that point has been 
passed it seems to turn sullen in its effort to ignore 
what it cannot help; and although it is a wonder- 
fully conducted chemical laboratory up to the 
limit of its own needs, it is not at all amiable 
about working overtime. The result is that all 
superfluous products sent to it are permitted to 
lie round and become poisonous. This poison is 
promptly taken up by the blood and carried to all 
parts of the body, including the brain. The brain, 
which needs a plentiful supply of clean blood to 
enable it to do its thinking, is naturally indignant 
at finding poor and impure blood supplied to it, 
and although not actually going on strike, it re- 
fuses to be either pleasant or reasonable. 

You who read this are perhaps nineteen or 
twenty, and under the impression that the con- 
dition described is an inseparable part of the 
“artistic temperament”; that it is “Byronic’” or 
“poetical,” and that a mind capable of making its 
owner so uncomfortable must be a great mind. 
You are in error. When there is a riot in the 
palace, even the king upon his throne is made 
miserable. If you are the victim of recurring fits 
- of depression, rest assured that you are sacrificing 
the greater to the lesser, and the reason for your 
trouble is to be traced to some mismanagement of 
the daily régime. It is possible that you must 
conquer your pet weakness—and for some of us 
even a pound of candy can harbor a thousand 
“blue devils.” 


Ns 
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POSSIBLY MISTAKEN. 


HE man who knows it all is rarely popular. 

According to a new anecdote of Alexandre 
Dumas, which has lately appeared in the French 
press, that generous romancer once balked at 
contributing to a fund for the relief of such a 
person, a fellow author fallen into indigence in his 
old age. 

“I refuse!” he roared angrily at the collector 
who had approached him as he sat with a group 
of literary friends. “Doubly, trebly, continuously 
and eternally, I refuse! That man is beyond my 
patience.” 

At once his companions took up the theme, and 
anecdote after anecdote was related of the man’s 
egotistic and disagreeable traits. 

“If he were ever known to admit an error him- 
self,” the last speaker concluded, “‘one might for- 
give him; but to be always right, and to know 
everything—it is too much. Show me that he has 
once excused a mistake in another or owned to 
one himself, and I will subscribe to your fund; 
but that is something nobody can do.” 

“On the contrary, it is something I can do!” 
cried Dumas, unexpectedly, his good humor quite 
restored by his little outburst. “Listen. Once, 
from an inn where we were both staying together 
by chance, he and I took a walk in the fields. I 
know something of mycology; he does not, but he 
thinks he does. Presently we find a large, thick 
and peculiar fungus; it is new to both of us, but T 
recognize it, and chance to remark—being, as you 
know, a better cook than author—that it is a 
pity, since there is amply enough for a meal, and 
it looks appetizing, that it is not, after all, edible. 

«But, my faith, Monsieur Dumas, it is edible!’ 
he cries; and he proceeds to argue. I do not 
argue. I gather the thing into my silk handker- 
chief, and when at length he pauses for my re- 
joinder, I say simply that I will accept his word 





for it, and as soon as we return to the inn, where I 
am excellent friends with the cook, I will slip into 
the kitchen, stew the thing myself, pour over it a 
little sauce of which I have the secret, which is 
indeed a dream, and it shall be our first course 
for luncheon. Doubtless it will be delicious, and 
if we die, the responsibility will be none of mine. 

“For -the rest of the walk he is silent. At the 
door of the inn he is pale. At the threshold of the | 
kitchen he clears his throat as if to speak. When | 
the cook offers me a stew-pan he gasps. When I | 
drop the specimen into it he says to me,—low but 
quite distinetly,—‘ Monsieur, let us omit that first | 
course ; it is possible I was mistaken.’ 

“You see, gentlemen! We subscribe to this 
fund for the longer preservation in life of an indif- 
ferent mycologist.” 
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A JOCOSE JUDGE. 


HE city magistrates of New York are human 

beings, not mere codifications of the common 
law, and many a story of decidedly human inter- 
est, comic or pathetic, comes out of the justice 
courts of the metropolis. This is one of the 
former: 


A prisoner was arraigned before Magistrate 
—— recently, on a charge of assault and 

attery. 

“What have you got to say for yourself?” asked 
the magistrate. i 

“Hey? What’s that?” asked the prisoner, his 
hand curved suggestively behind his ear. — 

on hat’s your name?” shouted the magistrate. 

id e ? 

“What's our name, and where do you live?” 
roared the fudge. 

“Sorry. Can’t hear a word,” declared the pris- 


oner. 

At this a police officer, who used to sell early 
vegetables from a cart before he joined the force, 
stepped up and put his penetrating voice at the 
court’s service. Through him the name and ad- 
dress of the accused were learned. : 

Then the magistrate wanted to know his occu- 
pation. 

“Hey?” asked the prisoner. 





The policeman came gallantly to the rescue, 


and the prisoner said he was a professional song- | 


writer. 

“Well,” said the magistrate, heaving the sigh of 
laborious duty performed, “Dl give you a title for 
a new song. It is: ‘You may be Deaf To-night, 
but Your Hearing comes To-morrow!’ ” 

And the prisoner, who had not heard a word, 
bowed gratefully. 
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ALMOST PRESENT. 


ERRIBLE as it is to be slain in battle, there is 
one thing the soldier fears worse, declares a 
veteran. That is to miss the honor of taking part 
in a great battle, and to die ingloriously at home, 
when his country needs him. An artilleryman 
from Michigan brought this out during the Civil 
Warr 
The man had oly _ gone to the front, and 
had seen no real fighting. One day while on the 
march he fell, and was-run over by the gun-car- 
riage. He was so badly crushed that, sorely 
against his will, he had to be furloughed and sent 


ome. 

While he lay in bed under the doctor’s care the 
Battle of Gettysburg was fought. The man feared 
he would die, and keenly regretted that, since he 
must go, it could not have been on that glorious 
field. He called upon the doctor to hear his last 
request. 

“Doctor, if I go, promise me this. My stone 
shall bear these words: ‘Killed at Gettysburg, in 
the front of battle.’ ” 

“But you weren’t,” objected the pagan. 

“Lknow. But it wasn’t my fault. If you can’t 
say that, then say, ‘Killed at Gettysburg—during 
a temporary absence at Brookfield, Michigan.’ ” 
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MORE SYSTEM THAN KNOWLEDGE. 


SUCCESSFUL Chicago man of the self-made 
variety, having purchased a fine library by the 
foot, was showing it with some pride to a friend 
of literary attainments. | 

The self-made man ran his business on the card 
index system, and his wee hee the same degree 
of method. Cases were marked plainly, “‘Travel,” 
“Art,” “Poetry,” “Science.” 

Occupying a prominent place in the “Travel” 
case, the friend noticed a very handsome volume 
with the title in gold letters on the back, “Alice 
in Wonderland.” 
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A MODEST ACTOR. 


PROMINENT actor is credited, by a writer in 
the Argonaut, with this bit of wit and wisdom 
relating to his art: 

An actor should be modest, and most actors are. 
But I knowa young actor who at the beginning 
of his career carried modesty almost too far. 
This young man inserted in all the dramatic 
papers a want advertisement that read: 

“Engagement wanted—Small part, such as dead 
body or outside shouts, preferred.” 


* © 


CLEARED FOR ACTION. 


N the good old days when “lickin’ and larnin’ ” 

went together, a teacher’s preparation did not 
necessarily include a course in a university or a 
normal school. 

A county examiner in one of the states of the 
Mississippi valley once asked a young man what 
special preparation he had made for teaching. 

The candidate answered, “I’ve dug my taters, 
sold my mare, and now I’m ready to go at it.” 


*® © 


A BRIEF TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


ITH a slightly puzzled expression, according 

to a writer in the St. Louis Globe- Democrat, 

the mistress of the house listened to the resonant 

street cry, ‘Rags and bottles! Rags and bottles!” 

*“Why, do ym suppose,” she said to her husband, 
“do they put those words together?” 


“Because,” he replied, “wherever you find 
bottles you find rags.” 


*® © 


WASTED. 


“TT costs him ten thousand dollars a year to live,” 

said Mr. Jones, referring to an acquaintance, 
and his companion, according to a writer in Life, 
asks: 


Some Pen Users 
g Simply Cannot 


as a result Waterman’s Ideal Self-Filler is strongly 
recommended. 


THIS PEN IS FILLED BY 
THREE MOVEMENTS 


TWIST SLIDING COLLAR TO 
EXPOSE METAL BAR 


2 PRESS THE BAR 


DIP IN INK AND RELEASE 
PRESSURE 


The acme of simplicity, 
neatness and despatch. 
, Embodies all the superior 
sy’ qualities of all Waterman’s 
ees Ideals, in addition to being 
so made as to permit filling 
by suction direct from the 
ink bottle. 
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From Your Home Dealer 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
173 Broadway, New York 















“Why does he spend his money so foolishly?” 
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Why Not Now ? 





WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Direct from the Factory to the Home 
At a Large Saving to the Purchaser 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


HE wide distribution of the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine is a striking 
indorsement of the system we orig- 
inated over thirty years ago. To-day 

there is a New Companion in use in practically 
every community throughout the United States. 

The New Companion has also made its way 
into many countries outside the borders of the United States, and 
it is now in use in Alaska, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, South America, 
Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Japan, Korea, China, India, 
Australia, Palestine, Africa, Turkey, Russia, England and Ireland. 


A Great Favorite 


We call special attention to Style 24%, shown in our illustration. For over 
thirty years the machines of this type have given universal satisfaction, and 
they are to-day among our most popular numbers. They have all the essential 
improvements, having constantly been kept up to modern requirements, and 
for durability, quality of workmanship and construction are unsurpassed. 

The woodwork is constructed of best selected quartered oak, the wood with 
the beautiful grain. No photograph will do it justice—it really needs to be 
seen in order to be appreciated. One thing especially will be noted about the 
woodwork on the machines of this type. It is the absence of all flashy orna- 
mentation. Dependence is placed wholly upon graceful lines, correct propor- 
tions, beautifully grained wood, and a smooth, dust-shedding finish, for that 
pleasing elegance which distinguishes these styles. 


The Attachments 


With each sewing machine we include a complete set of attachments and 
accessories. This set is one of the best that can be secured. Each attachment 
is made of steel, nickel-plated and polished, and constructed so that it is im- 
possible to set it wrong. The New Companion Instructor, also included with 
this machine, gives a complete course of instruction in the use of the attach- 
ments as well as in the general operation of the machine. 

The set is made up as follows: Tucker, Quilter, Ruffler, Twelve Needles, 
Six Bobbins, Shirring Slide, Braider Foot, Can of Best Oil, Underbraider, Four 
Hemmers, Screw Driver, Hemmer and Feller (one piece), Binder, Guide and 
Screw, One Bodkin, Illustrated Instructor. 


Warranted for Ten Years 


Every New Companion Sewing Machine is warranted by us for ten years 
from the date of purchase. This means that if anything should break within 
the specified time, because of an imperfection in the material, we will replace 
the part absolutely free of expense. A Certificate to this effect, bearing the 
customer’s name, date of purchase and plate number of the machine, is properly 
signed and sealed and sent to each purchaser. 


Three Months’ Free Trial 


In addition to being warranted for ten years, each New Companion Sewing 
Machine is sold with the distinct understanding that the entire purchase price 
will be refunded at any time within ninety days of date of purchase, if the 
machine should prove unsatisfactory, and we will pay transportation charges 
both ways. We do not consider a sale as completed until the purchaser has 
tried the machine and feels perfectly satisfied. 


Style 1 





STYLE 2%—CLOSED 














STYLE 24%—OPEN 








10 
After Eighteen Years : 


1k 
In May or June of 1893 I ordered a New Q 
Companion Sewing Machine, which during these i 


eighteen years has done the entire work of a family 
of six, and quite a good deal additional sewing. I 
am ordering a new machine of you to-day, not by 
any means because the old one is out of commission, 
for it is still doing excellent work, but I wish a 
machine with the improvements of later years, and 
feel sure no other make would be so surely satisfac- 
tory as that which has already stood the test of such 
long and faithful service. I do not believe that 
there is any better machine made than the New 
Companion at any price.— Mrs. L. J. Simpson, 
Omaha, Georgia. 








New Companion Styles and Prices 


Box Top, Five Drawers ‘ ‘ ° : , - $18.25 
Style 1% Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 21.25 
Style 2% Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ° F , ° 22.25 


Style 3B Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . ‘ ‘ , , 19.75 
Style 5B Automatic Lift, Five Drawers. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 20.75 
Style 7B Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ F : , 21.75 
Style 10B Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . , , : : 24.75 
Style 11B Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift. ‘ , ° 26.75 


Each machine is shipped all set up and ready for immediate use. 


: At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines 
We Pay the Freight. e above prices we delive e sewing machines 
rado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four states. 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed We guarantee safe delivery to any railroad 


part of the machine is broken in transportation, we furnish perfect duplicate parts free, also 
prepay cost of freight or express charges on the part. 


Send at once for a Free Copy of our New Sewing Machine Booklet 


“MODEL A” TYPE 


“MODEL B” TYPE 


freight paid to any railroad freight office east of Colo- 


freight office in the United States. If any 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


Every out-door sport becomes the more enjoyable to those who 
Kodak. Fishing, boating, base-ball, foot-ball, camping, canoeing — 
all these offer delightful pictures to the amateur photographer. 

And it is all very simple with a Kodak or Brownie Camera. ‘There’s no 
dark-room for any part of the work—not even the developing and printing, 


and you can finish your own pictures or send them, to some one else to be 
finished, just as you prefer. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS, $1.00 to $12.00. KODAKS, from $5.00 up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ee er ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


or by mail. 














